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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON ‘S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple. but certain, 
Ltemedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton's Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stunces, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
JSrom their use, as they have been a never-farling Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d., sti 9d., and 11s. cach, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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Edited by L. N. B., Author of “The Book and its Story,” “Stones Crying Out,” ete., etc. Price 3d. Monthly. 
Just published, No, 7, price 2d. Issued monthly, with numerous full-page and smaller Illustrations. 
LEAVES FROM THE BOOK AND ITS STORY, 


For Bible-Woren and Working Men. By L. N. R., Editor of the “ Missing Link Magazine.” 


print, are intended for those who have not much time and very few helps to the under- 


*,* These “ Leaves,” in 
” h No. relates to a certain distinct portion of the story of God’s wonderful Book. 
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New Work by the Author of “ The Protoplast.” 


The Protoplast. 
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CowrtEents :—The First Matter—The First Day—The First | 

V le—The Fi imal—' i all i Or, Sabbath Thoughts for Sabbath Days. By the Author of 
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Sleep—The First Woman—The First Temptation. a 
“The ability and reverence with which the author has | by the devoutness and reverence which procured so favourable 


treated these sublime things indicate the possession of a mind | a reception for the ‘ Protoplast.’ As a book of devotional 
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Or, An Inquiry into the Doctrine of Seripture concerning the | Edition. Crown Svo. 
ctive and Passive Obedience of Christ. With a Notice | ‘ ; i 
of the Bishop of Ossory’s Arguments on the subject, con- Illustrative Scripture Readings. 
tained in his volume of Ten Sermons on Justification, | A Pocket Companion for the Visitation of the Poor and 
reached in the Onaga of Trinity College, Dublin. By | private perusal. Cloth, 2s. Strongly bound in leather, 
v. E. H. HOARE, Vicar of Barkby, Leicestershire. | with Lappets and gilt edges, 3s. 


8vo. Cloth. 2%. Book of Family Prayer. 


The Pr ayer-Book Unveiled in the Light | Comprising a Course of Original Prayers for every Morning 
of Christ. | and Evening in the Year, arranged in the order of the 
By Rev. ROBERT AITKEN, Incumbent of Pendeen, Ecclesiasti Year, according to the of Common 
ition, Revised | Prayer. By upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of 
ro aia » Crown 8yo, Cloth./ Fogland and Ireland. With an Introductory Essay on 
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iti by Rev. C. J. Goopuart. Thi ition. 4to. 
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Apocalypse, 

Or Revelation of St. John. By Rev. BENNET HARVEY, | Evangelical Sermons 
Moravian Minister. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 65s. | On the Principal Doctrines, Duties, and Privileges of Christ’s 
Religion. By Rev. R. HORSFALL, Incumbent of Dacre, 


High Truth. Yorkshire. in one vol. Small 8vo. Cloth. e. 6d. 
The Christian’s Vocation, Progress, Perfection, and State in | ‘ ‘ 
Glory. By Rev. ROBERT AITKEN, Incumbent of Pen. | The Scientific Class Book. 
deen, Cornwall. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. | By CHARLES BAKER. Being Gradation IV. of “The 
| Circle of Knowledge.” In 24 Sections, with 300 Wood 


Just published, price 1s. 6d., cloth boards, - 
° Engravings. Cloth boards, 560 pp. Feap,8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Church of England in Harmony | Each Gradation contains Poems appropriate to the Lessons. 
with Holy Scripture. Bible Cartoons 
By JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A., Vicar of , ° 
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THE EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


In the APRIL Part of THE QUIVER will be commenced a Series of Popular Papers, with Illustrations, 
rng | of the OBJECT AND OPERATIONS OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION, by the Rev. 
Cuantzs Bovratt, M.A., in whose hands all the Plans, Papers. and Photographs taken by the Exploring Party 
have been placed, specially for this Series, by Go. nova, Kea. with whose aid and sanction these Papers are 


The ILLUSTRATIONS, being the re-production of PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, will be of 


sot eecidied 
THE QUIVER, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY AND WEEK-DAY READING, 
Monthly, Sixpence; Weekly, One Penny. 


“A repertorium of Christian knowledge, as comprehensive in its hies as the Christian Church iteelf.”— 
Eatract from Editor's Address. _ 


Casseit, Petree, & Garin, Lupeatre Hir1, Lonnon, E.C. 


Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


BY dagen omen SPRAGUE is manufacturing a pod elegant and superior Pianoforte, 6} octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL Keo pgm | for the moderate price of 
TwEnty-onz Guineas. These Instruments have mi her highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
“Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and _ 

A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of eve: description, in Oak Ao m5 to 34 Guineas ; in 
apy al to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 eas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 











WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES: COUGHS. 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES: ASTHMA. | 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES: INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES: BRONCHIAL 


KEATING s ‘COUGH LOZENGES: : WHICH ARE 
DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY—TESTI- 
MONIALS FROM THE MOST EMINENT OF WHOM MAY BE SEEN. 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
__T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


ee eae THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
aaa SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improvements, 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Easy to 0 yg simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
They Tuck, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 
Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 
Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 
‘We can confidently recommend the ‘ Excelsior’ Machine.” —English Mechanic. 
WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, Holborn Hill, London. 


Mawuractory: Girprixa Works, Ipswiou. 
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DR. CORNWELL, FBG. 
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useful Series: of Educational Works, of which Dr. Cornwell.is either Author o 
ers’) is an admirable 
and Dr. Cornwell has shown _— possessed of tha 

is required for the task." —John Bul 


Introduction. There is vast diffi 





UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR 
EGINNERS. Just published. 64. 


ROGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 24th 

‘Edition. 1s. © With 48 pages of Quzstions. 1s, 4d. 

AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Above 

ty Maps, large and small, 1s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 
Rox OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. 


a30ce OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. os Bijition. 3s. 6d., 
or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 
ae A F iileincd sad SACLE ehaging Seve tho iohestasion 
> present time. 
cHooL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. 


EY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; wit! 
Hints as to the Mode of Using the Book. 38. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOO! 
A.Grammar. . , th Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. clot! 
RAMMAR FOR B BEGINNERS. 50th Edition 

1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 
ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for ithe } Use ° 
Schools and « th 
is De eae an Bie a : 


eee ARITHMETIC : a First Book of Prac 
yg ro nays an Inductive Explanation of eas 
Rule. 9th Edition, ° 


Bens TO SCOOT. cst dl wit! 
special and 





or, Progressive 


a YOUNG. COMPOSER ; 
Exercises in English Composition. 30th Edition, 1s. 6d, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS & Oo. 


general, for teach 
ing Avithmnation - 
(PSE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 
James Connweit, PhD., and Josnvua G. Fircu 
M.A. 11th Edition, 4a. 6d. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER any BOYD. 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Great Need.— 





The blood is the life, and on its ity depends our health, 

The paged mar tab teary standing remedy are | if not our existence. These Pills tho stnedunip clowee thie vital fluid 

so numerous that sir publication to almost an impossibility. from all and that power strengthens and invigorates 

A . aecompanies each box. The best proof of | the whole stimulste si organs, re) over- 
efficacy is to be found in the fact that those who have once | exci a thin atte c cir and 

tried them are careful never to be without them, convi every part of the mf th The balsamic nature of 

Spat whore they are to be hod Hollowsy’s Pills commend. e le ete and 

DOCTO: nervous ns, which goon resus ey dislodge 

RS’ BILLS ARE UNNECESSARY. all o in the and else and are on that 


all Chemists an: tty rye aga merry oa eg 
i. 4, ta kde Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread Street, 


of action in yor 
weak, or who med 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
Liters reered ad eared ns fw dre obs. 
ay speiics we ree Se peameoen their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 7 


Sold at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 94. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 


remedy, FRA 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


IGESTION, Sick ae, Joes of Ap ppe- 


| tite, Drowsiness, on eter wy 

Stomach and are nage coe gis t well-known 
8 P 0. HEALTH. ‘They unite the 
a mild with the a 
effect; and where an vequaais ak required, aiing oan be better 


by all Medicine Venders at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 94. per box. 





'S IHLANG-IHLANG, 


Or the Flower of J Wi 
pity 00 ockey Club, i Tea Flowers, 


FOR THE THROAT AND VOICE! 


EXCELLENT 
aah ag FOR COUGHS AND CONSUMP- 


WE MERE te eS 2s. 6d.; Three 
in IMMELS TOILET VINEGAR, de Cologne cvs OTONDE RELIEF IN ASTHMA!!! 
for all Toilet and Sa * a a2 a ta oe READILY TAKEN BY 
to the Skin. REN | | 


6d. 1s. 
RIMMEL’S EXTRACT OF ae JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 
the best for Is. 6d., pet hana 
RIMMEL’S GRACE RS, each containing some 
of Attire, an amusing device for Balls and Parties. 4s. per 


pREMOERL:s DINNER-TABLE FOUNTAIN, to replace the 
SOLD BY ALL PERPUMERY DEALERS. 
EUGENE RIMM] RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by appointment to Her Royal Highness the Princew of 


Sreany ; 1, Bnei Rse Brant 
96, Ay — Tha gy compl apagaaal 
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THE SURRENDER OF LA ROCHELLE. 























MADAME PROSNI AND MADAME BLEAY. 
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MADAME PROSNI AND 


MADAME BLEAY. 


A Story of the Siege of Ha Rochelle. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE WIDOW’S STRAIT. 


“Mapame has forgotten I always have two 
handfuls of meal,” whimpered Rachel Borne. 

“T have not forgotten, Rachel,” said Madame | 
Prosni, sadly; “ but henceforth I can only give 
you one, or some one else will have none. I) 
have always told you not to depend on me 
alone, for that my stock was running low.” 

“ But who else have I to depend on?” mur- 
mured Rachel, like the worst used woman in the 
world. “Notasoul! I asked Madame Bleay | 
for the merest scrap, and she said quite fiercely, | 
‘Go catch rats and mice.’ I’m nota cat to feed 
on rats and mice.” 

“ If you’ve never tried them you don’t know | 
how good they are,” said Chabot, with feigned 
relish. ‘They make a capital stew, with a little 
pepper and salt, and the least bit of garlic.” 

“Garlic! I only wish 4 

“Or Ill tell you what makes an excellent | 
dish, goody. Get a horse’s hoof, boil it down 
to a jelly as thick as glue; the nourishment 
you'll find in that is something miraculous.” 

“Some people can cruelly jest at other| 
people’s need,’ said the offended Rachel, | 
stumping off with her diminished dole. 

“Not at other people’s need, only at other | 
people’s greed,” muttered Chabot; “and I was | 
not recommending what I have not made proof 
of.” 

“Chabot, when will you catch me another 
little bird ?” 

“When I can get near enough to put a little 
salt on his tail, Master Jasmin.” 

* But you have no salt here.” 

“ Because the salt-box is empty, sir. Run 
away, and by and by you shall have savoury 
mince.” 

“ Let me see you mince it.” 

“No, no, sir; too many cooks spoil the 
broth. Now watch you for the little bird; 
and directly it comes call out pretty loudly, 
and I'll bring the salt.” 

And Jasmin applied himself to obey direc- 
tions. 

Presently he came running to Chabot in great 
alarm, and said, “La Grande Béte is coming 
up the street.” 

La Grande Béte was a bugbear of Chabot’s, 
which he ought never to have told the children 
about, being only an idle, horrible tradition 
among the lower orders, of a creature that 


| 








could assume the form of a man by day, but 
I, 


at night became a bear, and went about the: | 


” 


streets, “clanking its chains,” and seeking its 
prey —of course choosing little children in 
preference ! 

Chabot did not believe in it himself, though 
he had a vulgar delight in making others’ flesh 


creep: however, he though it worth while to | 


go and look down the street; but returned, 
saying, with contempt,— 

“Do you suppose la Grand Béte like that ? 
Why, ’tis only a person as wasted with want 
as—as Tiffanie.” 

“But Tiffanie used to look hungry enough 
to eat me, sometimes,” said Lolotte, softly. 

“ Ay, but that was only because she. tried to 
live without eating, and so became wild,” said 
Chabot. “But this person—ma foi; he is 
harmless enough, and if Madame were here 
she would give him something. See here 
comes Monsieur le Maire.” 

The children looked with grave eagerness at 
the noble Guiton as he strode by, accompanied 
by a friend. Apparently they, too, remarked 
the cadaverous appearance of the poor wretch 
who had scared Jasmin; for, in passing, the 
friend observed,— 

“That poor fellow has nearly drawn his last 
sigh.” 

“ He is but what we shall be if we wait much 
longer for succour without its coming,” said 
Guiton. ‘No matter; we will keep the foe at 
bay as long as there is one man alive to keep 
the gate shut.” 

And still the artillery kept booming on; 
though the soldiers had scarcely strength to 
serve the guns. 

Madame Prosni’s evil hour came. at last; 
her supplies were exhausted. ‘Tearfully she 
told her poor pensioners she had no more to 
give; she was now as poor as they.. Blessing 
her for what she already had done, they went 
sadly away, no one murmuring except Rachel 
Borne, who considered herself an injured 
woman. 

“There’s no good depending on gentry”’— 
these were her unthankful words :—“ they bid 
you lean on them and say they'll never fail 
you; and when you've taken them at their 
word, and they’ve gone on a little while, they 
get tired and send you about your business. 
Faugh! I’m disgusted at it. ‘To fail me like 
this! Ill never darken her doors any more; 
no, that I will not, though she should come 
and ask me!” 
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“ A likely thing for her to do that, Rachel!” 
exclaimed one. of Ler compa.ions, with strong 
reproach. “What! is this all your gratitude 
for what she has done all these months? and 
she with so many young mouths to feed! Why, 
if she had said from the beginning, ‘I cannot 
answer it to my conscienee to give away what 
may be needed by these babes,’ nobody could 
have gainsaid her.” 

“Just so; if she had said that from the 
beginning,” pursued Rachel; “instead of buoy- 
ing us up so, me in particular, with expectations 
only to be disappointed.” 

“Tais toi, donc,” cried Elise, angrily; “I am 
disgusted at your meanness.” 

Madame Prosni, meanwhile, was standing 
motionless, as though “ her senses were chained 
up in alabaster.” Presently Lolotte plucked 
her dress. ‘Mamma, we have had less and 
less, and now it’s getting later and later; are 
we going to have any dinner ait all P” 

“Presently, my precious one;” and she 
caught her in her arms, and kissed her many 
times. Lolotte, satisfied with the assurance, 
slid down and ran away. 

“And whence?” repeated Madame Prosni, 
mechanically; “out of the empty barn-floor or 
out of the wine-press P” 

Tears sprang into her eyes. 

Justine had implicit faith in her mother’s 
wisdom and resources, but now she was at 
fault. 

“ Have you nothing left, mamma?” 

“ Nothing, Justine.” 

After a pause,—‘ Can you think of nothing 
to do, mamma ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Madame Prosni, desperately; “I 
will go to your aunt Guillemette. She will 
surely help me now.” 

“Oh that she may!” sighed Justine. 

Before starting on her errand Madame Prosni 
went into her room and prayed fervently, and 
with tears, that God would not fail her and her 
little ones. Then, more dejected than she had 
yet been during the blockade, she directed her 
steps to La Rue des Gentilhommes, encounter- 
ing many sad sights by the way. 

She could not have applied to her sister at 
@ more unpropitious moment. Madame Bleay, 
sumptuously dressed, and plethoric with good 
living and no exercise, had just sustained a 
bereavement. Fanfan had succumbed to apo- 
plexy! and the little corpse, carefully disposed 


“Oh, sister,” said Madame Prosni, mechani- 
cally looking at the dead lap-dog, and then 
away from it again, “I come to you full of 
trouble.” 

“What now?” said Madame Bleay, sourly ; 
“you never come, I think, but when that is 
the case.” 

“T have refrained from applying to you as 
long as I possibly could; but now, alas! my 
supplies are quite exhausted.” 

“What!” exclaimed Madame Bleay. “Has 
it come to this? Did not you tell me the Lord 
would provide ?” 

“ Perhaps He will vouchsafe to do so through 
my own dear sister.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Madame Bleay. “So 
this was the source of your vaunted trust, was 
it? ‘You thought his help was to come through 
me! Truly I am obliged to you for your opinion 
of me, Madame Prosni! I am not quite such 
a weak, foolish person as you think me. You 
may waste your substance on the undeserving 
if you will, but I beg to be excused from follow- 
ing the example.” 

Madame Prosni burst into tears. “My 
children are not undeserving,” sobbed she. 

“'That’s as may be,” retorted Madame Bleay, 
rapidly. “I know they are always perfection 
in your eyes. Perhaps my opinion of them 
may be different.” 

“Whatever their little faults, Guillemette, 
you will surely be too kind to permit them to 
starve.” 

“What has their own mother done with the 
supplies she ought to have husbanded for their 
sakes? Go, go, it serves you right. As you 
have brewed, so you must bake; nothing but 
bitter experience will correct you.” 

“Granting it so,” said Madame Prosni, 
through her tears, “yet meanwhile my little 
children 4: 

“Are yours the only little children in La 
Rochelle? Have they any claim upon me? 
Was it I who gave away their last mouthful P 
Cheap charity, forsooth! to give away every- 
thing to the poor, and then come to me for 
fresh supplies !—and all to get a name in the 
city for benevolence.” 

* Sister! sister!” 

“Silence, Aimée! ItisasIsay. For once 
you shall hear your faults spoken of. You 
have been pampered on praise and flattery by 
your parasites for their own selfish ends, till 








on a cushion, was being deplored by her in no 
very submissive frame. When Madame Prosni 
therefore entered, full of tears, she turned round 
on her, disposed to quarrel at the first word. 
“Oh, what, you are come at last, to see 
whether I am dead or alive. Lookthere! Ifany- 
thing will move you, I should think that will.” 








you cannot bear to hear the plain fact; and 
what is the result?—they turn upon you 
directly you can no longer feed them.” 

“Oh no, indeed.” 

“They do, I say! There has been your pet 
pensioner Rachel, whining at my back door, 
and saying all manner of things against you; 
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and perfectly true they all are, I’ve no doubt, 
though the woman’s motive is anything but 
creditable. She thought to curry favour with 
me, and be taken into favour here because you 
had cast her off. No, I’m much obliged to her! 
she will get nothing here.” 

“ Rachel makes and keeps few friends,” said 
Madame Prosni; “and that has been my prin- 
cipal reason for having pity on her as long as 
I ecould. The poor woman must not starve.” 

“And why not, I pray you, when it is what 
so many better people aredoing? Entire houses 
are filled with their bodies, because the survivors 
lack strength to bury them. And is this a time 
—I appeal to your justice—for you to come and 
seek to encroach on my little store, by asking 
support for a numerous family? I might have 
given you a trifle, Aimée—nay, such is my 
nature, I might have given you more—had 
you not so excessively displeased me by your 
perverse, wilful, and wasteful conduct—your 
ostentatious liberality—your taking the. name 
of Providence—your claiming the special favour 
of Heaven when so many good people were 


dying — your preferring a wretched set of 


hangers on to your own children—your pre- 
sumptuous neglect of advice and warning— 
your sinful indulgence of your son, training 
him up in the way he should not go—and the 
shocking example you set Justine, who is 
doing her best to follow it. 

“What is the good of waiting? I am not 
going to give you anything. You may cry 
and make set speeches, but I shall not be 
moved. You had better go home, I think. I 
wish to be alone. I am in affliction. I have 
no feeling for a woman who has none for her 
own children. I have no sympathy with wilful 
waste, when it is reduced to woeful want. I hope 
others will take warning by you.” 

What said Madame Prosni? She literally 


| could not answer a word; she wept without 


power to restrain herself, quite silently, but 
trembling from head to foot. Madame Bleay 
significantly pointed to the door and turned 
her back on her. Wrapped in her veil she 
went out. The door was instantly slammed. 

“ He that now goeth forth weeping, and bear- 
ing good seed, shall doubtless come again with 
joy, and bring his sheaves with him.” 

But neither this comforting promise nor any 
other occurred to Madame Prosni as applying 
to herself. She felt utterly crushed, and her 
soul was filled with the scornful rebuke of the 
wealthy. 


Home she went with faltering steps, unable, | 


in her troubled, disconsolate state, to think of | 
any way of obtaining her children a morsel of | 
bread, or a handful of meal to make them a little | 
cake, and then die. 


ing heart, and slackening her pace as she ap- 
proached the house; “ doubtless they are watch- 
ing for me, and for the meal I promised. I shall 
seem unto them as a deceiver. Oh my God! 


not teach Thou me! 
the right thing; but Iam confused, bewildered, 
and am doubtful what it is. 
way! 
man!” 

Her hand was on the latch. Suddenly the 
door was flung open, the children precipitated 
themselves into her arms. 


been here in your absence, and brought us a 
sack of meal!” 
“What do you tell me?” cried Madame 
Prosni, staggering and sinking into a chair. 
“A man! aman!—unless he was an angel 
! Come 





9? 


and see! come and see! 
“Tt is so indeed, mamma,” 
through her tears. 
The mother and daughter embraced. 





the wall. 
“This is the Lord’s doing!” exclaimed she, 
“and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 


she. 

“Not in the least, mamma,” 
“Chabot was out. I answered the door. 
man whom we had never seen entered, stagger- 
ing under the sack, set it down, looked at us 
with a meaning smile, and departed without a 
word.” 

“Did not you ask him?” 

“T tried, but could not get out a syllable— 
my voice seemed quite gone; I could only 
gaze.” 

“ My children, this is something extraordi- 
nary! a most marvellous instance of God’s 
grace! a most gracious answer to prayer! 
Lift up your hearts to Him while I prepare 
something for you to eat, my good, patient little 
ones !” 

Her eyes beamed through her tears as, with 
hands trembling with excitement, she undid the 
mouth of the sack. A little loose flour was 
shaken out; she caught it before it fell. “There 
must be no waste,” said she, “of this signal 
benefit.” 

The children looked on with hungry eyes as 
| She dipped the measure into the meal and took 
out enough for a good supply for the family. 
| While it was being made by her, Justine and 


said Justine. 











I cannot see my | 
Help Thou me; for vain is the help of | 


“Mamma! mamma! a man, or an angel, has | 


“ Poor little souls,” thought she, with a burst- | 


was I wrong to trustin Thee? was it a mistake | 
of mine to feed Thy poor? That which I see ' 
I desire, I agonize to do | 


said Justine 


Then | 
the younger ones dragged her impetuously | 
towards the sack of meal, which rested against , 


She looked upwards and clasped her hands. | 
“Surely you know who brought it?” said 


A | 
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| when I told her you had quite exhausted your 


| her a measure of meal at once, and tell her to 


| won't you, mamma?” said Lolotte. 
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Flore busied themselves in laying the cloth 
and setting on it the spoons and basins with 
exact precision. Lolotte and Jasmin were too 
sick with hunger to do anything but watch 
their mother stir the porridge, salt it, and taste 
it. With a loving smile she gave them each a 
spoonful, not too hot. Jasmin said, reverently, 
“For what we have received, the Lord make 
us thankful.” 

“ Good boy,” said his mother. 

Then when they all, including Chabot, whom 
she made eat his portion with the rest, had 
eaten and were sufficed, she took out the same 
measure of meal and said, “Go, Chabot, and 
summon the widows with their jugs. Their 
porridge will be ready by the time you have 
fetched them. The Lord, of his bounty, has 
given me all this store. Shall I grudge them 
a little of what has cost me nothing?” 

“And oh, mamma,” cried Justine, eagerly, 
“do spare a little for Mademoiselle Victoire. 
In my haste to tell you about the generous 
stranger, I forgot to mention that before he 
came, Mademoiselle Victoire called, full of 
trouble, to beg a little food of you, saying she 
was ashamed to ask it, but that she and her 
sister had had nothing for three days; and 


supplies, she wept for you, I think, as well as 
for herself.” 
“My dear Justine, you shall yourself carry 


apply for more as soon as she wants it.” 
“ You will soon get to the end of your sack, 


“No!” said Jasmin, “I tell you she won't. 
It looks just as full or nearly as full as it did 
before.” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE WIDOW’S STORE. 


THE widows could hardly believe their ears 
when Chabot delivered his joyful message. 
Rachel Borne was included in it, and we may 
be sure she accepted the invitation with alacrity, 
in spite of her companions’ contemptuous looks, 
and in spite of her having said she would never 
darken Madame Prosni’s doors again. Secure 
of not having been overheard by Madame 
Prosni, she presented herself with her usual 
face, but was much taken aback when her 
benefactress, in bestowing her much-needed 
bounty, said gently,— 

* Henceforth, Rachel, when I do not relieve 
you, because I have nothing to give, do not go 
and complain of me to my sister.” 

“ Ma—Madame,” stammered Rachel. 

“T know you did it,’ said Madame Prosni. 
“ She told me herself.” 

Rachel hung her head; she had not a 


word to say, and stole off with a much humbler 
mien than was her wont. Indeed, this unex- 
pected home-thrust, coupled with this unex- 
pected benefaction, had a most salutary effect 
on her; and from that time forth, when she 
received her daily dole—for she did receive it 
daily—she never grumbled, nor looked as if 
she thought she had short measure, nor placed 
herself foremost. There was a manifest and 
much-needed improvement in her demeanour. 

When the poor dressmakers received Ma- 
dame Prosni’s unexpected and most welcome 
present, and heard how singularly she had 
been enriched, they shed many tears. 

“ She deserves it,” said Mademoiselle Aline. 
“* Blessed is he that considereth the poor and 
needy; the Lord shall deliver him in the time 
of trouble.’ And how manifestly He has de- 
livered her now!” 

“Tt was a literal answer to prayer,” said 
the happy Justine. “She called upon Him, and 
He heard her.” 

“Ah! why do we ever neglect to call on 
Him?” said Mademoiselle Victoire, clasping 
her hands and looking up. “ But our prayers 
are not like hers; we want her faith, her sub- 
mission, her childlike humility.” 

“ And the stranger?” 

* You shall hear all about him another time, 
when you have had some porridge,” said 
Justine. “I will now run away and leave you 
to enjoy it. Be sure to apply for more to- 
morrow; mamma insists on it,”’ 

Directly she was gone, Aline said, “I will 
take half my share up to le bon papa Fon- 
taine.” 

“Who will save half of it for his dear 
Pierre,’ said Mademoiselle Victoire. ‘“ Well, 
it is blessed to receive, but the Lord tells us it 
is yet more blessed to give. I will follow your 
good example, Aline, and carry up half of my 
portion to the poor violinist and weaver at the 
top of the house.” 

Will it be said this was cheap generos- 
ity, for that they would only apply all the 
sooner to Madame Prosni? Not so, for the 
sisters had already decided that what Justine 
told them was for one day should suffice for 
two, and they now divided that day’s share 
with their famishing neighbours, contenting 
themselves with half allowance. 

How many persons that single sack ot meal 
made happy! how many of them imparted of 
that happiness to others! Iam not prepared 
to say that it was brought by a supernatural 
visitant, or that it miraculously increased day 
by day, like the widow’s handful of meal, 
though both were fondly imagined at the time, 
and currently reported afterwards. I do not 
find any reason to believe that Madame Prosni 
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herself thought a special miracle had been | 
wrought in her favour, but she decidedly felt | 
and believed that there was a marked provi- | 
dence in it, and a direct answer to prayer. I} 
believe so too, and hope that you do. 

I believe it would take a wiser person than 
has been born these eighteen hundred years or | 
more, to define precisely and exactly what a 
miracle is, and to tell with decision when the | 
last was wrought. We never come to such| 
words as these in the New Testament,—“ And 
this was the last miracle the apostles wrought.’’ 
That their frequency diminished with the 
need for them was very reasonable and evident. 
When there is need for one, God has not 
restricted Himself from exercising his power, 
only that the way in which He generally, if 
not always, now does so, is by what are called 
providences, which are just as much answers 
to prayer, and often quite as singular, as what 
we call miracles. See: certain things are 
asked for in a certain frame of mind, which 
the Lord has promised to yield to. He bestows 
the very thing asked—or, at his choice, some- 
thing equivalent,—by means natural in them- 
selves, but most unlikely to have been the 
instruments of our welfare had He not so con- 
trived it. Madame Prosni, we may conclude, 
was in this state of mind, of contrite and broken 
heart, utterly emptied of self, and utterly 
feeling her dependence on her Saviour, when 
she cast her burthen on the Lord. He did 
not make her sister the privileged instrument 
of his mercy—Madame Bleay did not value 
that blessed opportunity,—but He sent her 
what should suffice her needs by some stranger. 

Yes, what should suffice her needs, and the 
needs of those accustomed to depend on her, 
till the end of the blockade. That is matter of 
history, and we know how many that little 
group included. No doubt she was by this 
time a consummate economist, and distressing 
experience had made all those around her 
husband their little, and make it go as far as 
it possibly could; but nevertheless the way in 
which that sack of meal lasted out was some- 
thing marvellous, and therefore might well be 
ascribed to the Lord’s doing,—to the working 
of Him who makes the grass grow where He 
will,—a blade here, two blades there, twenty 
blades beside it, and no one saith unto Him, 
“ What doest Thou?” 

So theimpression prevailed among the widows 
who attended the daily ministrations that the 
meal was miraculously increased; and this was 
eagerly adopted by Rachel Borne, who was well 
pleased to have access to a supply that should 
never stop. If they thought so bond fide, how 
was it that they did not tell Madame Prosni so, | 
and proclaim it to the poor at large, and carry | 





the glad tidings to the mayor, that an inex- 
haustible supply for the city had been found? 
On the contrary, they jealously kept it among 
themselves, and spoke of it in mysterious whis- 
pers, or the streets adjoining Madame Prosni’s 
house would have been besieged by the famish- 
ing citizens. And why should it not have been 
soP will you say? Why should not all the 
Huguenots in La Rochelle have been providen- 
tially sustained as well as Madame Prosni ? 
Our Saviour’s words give the best answer :—“I 
tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel 
in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut 
up three years and six months, when great 
famine was throughout all the land; but unto 
none of them was Elias sent, save unto 
Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that 
was a widow.” 

This is plain matter of fact; and if any 
should cavil at it, the apostle’s mild rebuke is 
apposite,—* Nay, but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God?” “Therefore He will 
have mercy on whom He will have mercy.” 
There are cases of daily occurrence, in which 
the thing formed may not say to Him that 
formed it, Why hast Thou made me thus ? 

Doubtless there were many sad questionings 
of heart in La Rochelle in that sad season. 
There were those who, like Madame Prosni and 
her little circle, had in no way brought the 
siege on themselves, and who had none the 
less to endure and to suffer. They had the 
comfort of unanimity; of faith in their God, 
in their ministers, in their chief magistrate; 
they willingly made common cause with them ; 
knew that their little strength was of no public 
good, but had an honest pride in holding out 
against the ghastly famine as well as the 
strongest and bravest. And these dropped off 
daily, hourly, and went to their rest; perhaps 
not suffering more, just at last, than the un- 
noticed poor in our streets,—and then what a 
glorious reward ! 

I know there are some who like to sup on 
horrors, who will call the details of this little 
narrative tame. Let them, and welcome! Let 
them go, if their taste inclines them, to the 
original.accounts, and feast on those revolting 
facts, which I prefer and decide to shun or 
soften. If they find it does them any good, 
that it makes them one whit more tender to 
others, less indulgent to themselves, they may 
rightly complain that such details have not 
been spread before others. On the other side, 
it may be said that physical horrors should 
only be dwelt on for moral effects; and that 
a few samples of suffering may, in that point of 
view, be better than a whole lazar-house or 
charnel-house. ; 

And still the siege dragged on. Undoubtedly 





































| all the: parties concerned had never guessed 
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what would be its length; they had deemed it 
must have been sooner decided long before this 
time one way or other—they knew not what a 
strain there would be on their persistence. But 
yet these poor,emaciated ghosts held on,—noble 
examples how the mind may rule over the 


| body. 


Nothing had been seen or heard of Madame 
Bleay since the eventful scene with her sister. 
Of course she was not likely to come to Madame 
Prosni; nor had Madame Prosni any tempta- 
tion to go again to her; though she thought 
of her without any bitterness. Rachel Borrie 
was different; she had a motive for vexing 
Madame Bleay because she had been'repelled 
from her door; and, with a feeling that was 
anything but creditable to her, she went to 
twit one sister with the good fortune of the 
other. 

Madame Bleay, who was jealously looking 
over her stores—a daily task she now never 
delegated to another,—heard ‘the latch raised, 
and, hastily locking and double-locking her 
store-closet, went to the entrance herself. 

“T told you not to come again, you intrusive 
woman,” said she, harshly, directly she saw 
who it was. 

“I’m not come to beg,” said Rachel, dog- 
gedly. 

“What for then, I pray you?” said Madame 
Bleay. “Something like it, I’m certain.” 

“T’ve come,” said Rachel, speaking slowly 
and distinctly, “to say I am sorry I came here 
before—sorry I came to you that are wallowing 


| in wealth—to ask you for a’ crumb from your 


table when I was starving—which you denied 
—and, to obtain your favour, complained of your 
good sister, who had fed me from the begin- 
ning of the siege. Yes, I am sorry for that— 
heartily sorry.” 

“Oh, you are so, are you?” said Madame 
Bleay. “You need not have wasted your time 
to come and tell me so.” 

“Tt’s no waste of time,” pursued Rachel, 
looking fixedly at her; “for I want you to 
understand, Madame, that I see now what a/| 
difference there is between the two sisters,— | 
one giving freely of her little—the other, of 
her abundance, giving nothing.” 

“If you have only come to be abusive, go 
away.” 

“I go, Madame; but I’m not abusive—'tis 
the ‘absolute fact, as all La Rochelle knows. | 
And see how the Lord has blessed her. He| 
has given her a sack of meal’ that never | 
fails.” 








“and if I was a benighted ‘Catholic, T should 
call it a miracle—some do call it so as 
it is.” 

“You are talking riddles; woman. T have 
no more time to bestow on You. If you have 
anything to say’ in plain terms, say it and 
be gone.” 

“In plain terms then, Madame, your sister, 
the good Madame Prosni, a ‘widow, like myself 
and like you—no! ‘not’ like you, but very dif- 
ferent—came to you, as you know, when she 
had nothing left, to ask for a morsel of’ bread, 
and you refused her and chased her from your 
door. I know ‘you ‘did,’ for’ I stood at the 
street corner,” continued Rachel, raising her 
voice as Madame Bleay tried to shut the door 
on her. 

* Here, Suzanne! Lisette! come and turn 
out this insolent woman who has set her foot 
inside the threshold.” 

* And she went home allin tears, for’ I saw 
her,” pursued Rachel, rapidly ;°“‘and when she 
got there, what joy’ awaited her! In her 
absence the Lord had’ sent'a strange than with 
a great sack of meal, which he left in her hall 
without a word, and that meal has never wasted. 
It supports herself and her family, and all her 
poor people.” 

Having thus triumphantly finished her story, 
though with a malicious purpose, Rachel with- 
drew her foot from the door and went ‘away. 
Madame Bleay stood’ motionless, and looking 
quite blank. 

“You are ill, Madame?” at length said one 
of her servants. 

“No, I’m not—only vexed,” said she, turn- 
ing away with tears‘of mortification in her 
eyes. “ What a spiteful tongue!” 

“Every one knows her to be spitefal,” said 
Suzanne. 


“Don’t let her ever ‘come inside the door | 


again. She invented that'story, rely on it, 
out of mere malice.” 

“ About’ the meal? ' Oh ‘no,’ Madame, it is 
quite true.” 


“ You know it, then? ‘And pray how came | 


you to know?” 


The servant looked abashed, ‘and said, | 


“Chabot happened to ‘meet me.” 


**How often have'l’ told you never to have 


anything to say to my sister’s servants ?”’ said 
Madame Bleay, sharply: Do ‘you want to 
keep your place here, where you have abun- 
dance, or to be discharged and return to your 
friends P”’ ! 
“Pardon, Madame,” said Lisette, humbly. 
Madame Bleay answered not a word, but 


“What nonsense are you talking?” said) went away and threw herself on a couch, and 


Madame Bleay. 


|covered her face with her handkerchief. Her 


“No nonsense, but a fact,’’ persisted Rachel ; | thoughts were anything but enviable. 
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| cold was added to the pangs of hunger. 
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CHAPTER X.—PRO LIBERTATE VICTI, PRO FAMA 


VICTORES. 


Mapame Buxay’s establishment had been much 
reduced. At the beginning of the siege she 
had laid up abundant stores for herself and a 
numerous retinue, where moth and rust do 
corrupt, and let all those about her know that, 
with her ample means, the siege would be un- 
fels in one house at any rate. Where there 
was no stint either in. parlour or. kitchen, it 
may be easily imagined that these. stores 
diminished rapidly, even if honestly. Stringent 
laws were therefore issued, and Madame Bleay 
at length kept every edible under lock and key, 
and measured and gave out the daily supplies 
herself. This, which at first she found intoler- 
ably irksome, soon became her only change, 
and gave a certain degree of pleasure. , Then, 
when the blockadewas imminent, and provisions 
rose to famine prices, still she was able to com- 
mand the market, and with her full purse to 
lay in fresh stores, though greatly inferior to 
the first. She had thought at first, with every- 
body else, that the siege must end within a 
certain time, but. now it was a positive question 
of starving out, and there was no knowing how 
long obstinate men would choose to. starve 
rather than surrender ;—and she would have 
surrendered for one, directly her supplies came 
to an end, if she could) have got anything by 
it; but since she could not, starve she would 
not. 

What was the good of having so many hungry 
menials about her, when there were no friends 
and acquaintance to see them, or the few that 
did see them looked at them with an evil eye ? 
There. was little work for them to do, unless 
she invented it; if she dismissed them she 
should save their wages and have more money 
to market with. 

But what, when money itself could buy no- 
thing in the market? when goid and silver 
were vainly offered for a piece of bread? Then, 
indeed, it was time, she thought, to turn off 
her useless hands; so the poor wretches were 
cast; adrift, after having been pampered and 
spoilt for any other service,—just at the begin- 
ning, too, of that terrible winter of 1627; when 
She 
retained only Suzanne, her professed cook, and 
Lisette, her chambermaid, to wait on her 


| person; and of course her stores were now 


= 


likely to last much longer. 

But a curious chastisement “in kind’’ befell 
her,—very light, after all, compared with the 
trials of the perishing, but yet one that. sud- 
denly struck off her greatest pleasure... She 
lost her taste! 

At first she could not realize it; she thought 


her food badly. cooked, and scolded Suzanne 
most severely for wasting good materials. 
Suzanne meekly bore the reprimand, and. ate 
the dinner.’ She and Lisette had no fault) to 
find with it, for there was no fault to find; but 
at every meal the complaint was renewed; and 
Madame Bleay took it into her head that it 
was done on purpose that the parlour dishes 
might be eaten in the kitchen.. She was 
devoured with wrath, and her troubled mind 
brought on a sharp pain in her head, for which 
she was accustomed to take a rather nauseous 
remedy. She could not taste it!—and, think- 
ing it must have lost its virtue by keeping, 
she insisted on Lisette’s trying it by swallow- 
ing a little. The unmistakable shudder of 
the girl as she tasted it gave Madame Bleay a 
pang. “Then I’ve lost my taste!” said she. 

They looked fixedly at each other, and then 
Lisette turned away. She could hardly con- 
ceal a smile at Suzanne's exculpation. Madame 
Bleay was in mute dismay. Somehow, she was 
pricked at the heart, and decided within herself 
that it was a judgment. 

Thenceforth, as she could no longer taste 
her food, she had an unkind pleasure in making 
her servants’ food as little palatable as: she 
could. “They will eat the less,” said she to 
herself; but economy was not the single 
motive. 

When she told her misfortune to one of the 
few neighbours who now dropped in on her, 
she was mortified to find how little compassion 
it excited. 

“Lost your taste ? then, of course, you have 
also lost your smell,” said Madame Dupont. 
“ Ma foi! I consider your loss a gain in the 
present state of the tainted city! I would 
gladly lose my taste for the sake of losing my 
smell, especially considering how nauseous is 
the only food that comes to my table. If, in- 
deed, your appetite were gone 8 

“On the contrary, it is as good as ever,” 
said Madame Bleay; ‘only I have no longer 
the least pleasure in eating.” 

“ Ah, well, you must put up with that,” said 
Madame Dupont (actually smiling, the unfeeling 
creature). “If, indeed, it were your appetite 
that you had lost, I should be’ concerned, 
because that would argue that your health was 
failing; but as for losing your taste, ma foi! T 
lose mine every time I have a cold in the head, 
and think it no great matter either.” 

But shortly afterwards Madame Bleay ost 
her appetite too, and failed not to recollect that 
her friend admitted this would be a proof that 
her health was failing. She was:now im such 
a nervous state about herself that she instantly 
thought she was going to die, and in »the 








greatest alarm sent for the doctor. When he 
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came he pooh-poohed it, and was actually rude, 
she thought, in making light of her case, be- 
cause he had so many worse ones to attend to. 
Madame Bleay now regretted she had admitted 
either her friend or her doctor into her con- 
fidence. Neither of them pitied her, both were 
communicative; and her pride was dreadfully 
hurt at the idea of her case being talked of all 
over thetown. As if La Rochelle had nothing 
more important to talk of! Alas! alas for self- 
consequence. 

Yes indeed, the unfortunate citizens had 
more tragic matters to think of. They were 
now nearly at their worst pass; but first there 
came a gleam of joy,—an English fleet! Again 
the exciting cry that had so often mocked, rang 
through the streets: it roused to a little more 
life men that were in the very act of dying; 
raised the drooping heads, nerved the listless 
arms, brought a strange, sad light into the 
hollow eyes. People pressed to the nearest spot 
where they could look to sea! Yes, there was 
the long-desired fleet, in two divisions, counting 
more than a hundred sail, off the Isle of Rhé. 
Blessed, blessed sight! Veteran soldiers and 
citizens fell weeping into each other’s arms; 
women swooned with joy; ministers held up 
their hands to heaven, and uttered thanks- 
givings. Hope, for the moment, almost com- 
forted them like flagons. 

The Earl of Lindsay was in command of 
the English fleet. He began operations with 
reconnoissances and a distant cannonade, too 
distant to hurt the enemy. The French 
royalists laughed at the futile fire: forty-five 
thousand of them were now beleaguering the 
city; their mole was complete; forty pieces of 
cannon defended it on one shore, twenty-five on 
the other, commanding the approach. The 
narrow passage in the centre of the mole was 
guarded by a flotilla. 

Yet the Rochellois were full of heart and 
hope. They believed that the hour of deliver- 
ance was at hand, which would overpay them 
for all their miseries: Was not the van led by 
their brave Duke of Soubise? And had he 
not already twice tried to force an entrance ? 
only he was ill-supported. The third time 
would be lucky. 

They hoped and watched and waited for two 
long days of intense suspense ; and then blank, 
chill fears began to make them sicken as they 
watched. The English admiral had anchored 
out of shot! Some attempts had, indeed, been 
made to destroy the French armament by fire- 
ships; but they were unskilfully directed, and, 
in consequence, they exploded harmlessly. 
Three English vessels had been converted into 
floating mines, by having their holds charged 
with huge stones and twelve thousand pounds 


of gunpowder, and then bricked up. It was 
designed to explode these when they should be 
attached to the mole; but none were found who 
would accomplish such a dangerous experi- 
ment. Surely Englishmen were not then what 
they are now? We have plenty and to spare 
who would have achieved or at least at- 
tempted it. 

When the English fleet were seen to fall off 
to their distant anchorage, a terrible revulsion 
of feeling took place in the blockaded city. 
Men ground their teeth, and tore their beards, 
and shook their fists in impotent rage; women 
helplessly wept; there was mourning and la- 
mentation and woe. Their ministers went 
among them, endeavouring to sustain them, 
but they refused to be comforted. 

Then arose a cry,—‘ We are abandoned of 
Godand man! Our only ally forsakes us—the 
Lord does not interfere. We are reduced to a 
third of our number, and we who survive are 
at the point todie. Why should we die? What 
profit is there in our blood when we go down 
into the pit? What good has the death of these 
thousands of our citizens done? We have no 
longer strength to bury them—their corpses 
lie about the streets. There will be no one to 
bury us. What remains but to submit?” 

“ What remains?” poor creatures ? Why, the 
Lord on high remains; the English yet remain, 
though moored afar off. They may yet return; 
the Lord may yet stretch forth his hand. Is 
it shortened, that it cannot save? Will you 
despair just when deliverance is at hand? 


Cannot you hold out a little, little longer ? Will | 


you not have patience P 

Alas! they would not,—perhaps could not. 
Even Guiton was overpowered by their clamours. 
In vain he upbraided, implored—the disaffected 


are always the most clamorous,—they boredown | 
Bitter tears | 


the opposition of the faithful. 
choked Guiton when he found himself over- 
powered. A parley was beat; and, to the im- 
mense exultation of Richelieu and his troops, 
La Rochelle fell. 

Pity them! for their dead lay about the 
streets and filled entire houses; the living 
remnant were wasted to shadows, so that there 
was no strength or spirit inthem. Yet, had 
the mind, the soul, ruled the body but a very 
few days more, mark what would have fol- 
lowed. On the very day of the capitulation, 
the stormy season (which might have been 
reckoned on) began, and swept away twenty 
toises of the mole. This was the Lord’s doing. 
The breach was so suddenly made, that the king, 
who was walking on it, had to leap suddenly 
aside, or he would have been swept into the 
sea. 








And there were the English still in sight, 
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who, after all, would have been doubtless able 
to steer through the breach to their succour. 
When they learnt by unmistakable: signs that 
the city had fallen, they made sail with all 
speed to England. Til news flies fast. 

King Louis entered the city as conqueror, 
but few of its inhabitants remained to greet 
him,—only five thousand out of twenty-seven | 
thousand! and most of them hiding their heads | 
in sorrow. A morsel of bread had become the 
most acceptable present that could be offered 
them; but some were choked in the effort to | 
swallow it. There were two noble-spirited 
women above all the rest, who were bowed to 
the earth with sorrow at the surrender. These 
were the Duchesse de Rohan, upwards of 
seventy years of age, and her daughter. These 
noble ladies, after sharing all the horrors and 





| privations of the siege, had refused to be parties 


to the capitulation; and king Louis availed 
himself of the omission of their names in it to 
retain them both as prisoners. They sub- 
mitted to this harsh and ungenerous treatment 
with unshaken fortitude, and remained in cap- 
tivity till the following year, when the Duke de 


| Rohan obtained their release. 


It is easy making fair promises if we do 


| not mind breaking them. The very lenity of 


| Richelieu’s conditions with the Rochellois might 


have caused them to doubt if they would be ob- 
served. They were to have the free exercise of 
their religion—so it was said,—and all their 
property respected. 

They soon found it otherwise. 


A couple or 
so of weeks passed, and then a royal edict 
acquainted them with the king’s intended 


mercies. It annihilated for ever the independ- 
ence of La Rochelle. The Roman Catholic 
faith was declared the established: religion of 
the city, and the Huguenot church was con- 
verted into an episcopal cathedral. A spot 
without the walls was allotted to the Rochellois 
for their meeting-house, if they. chose to build 
one; and when they remonstrated at the in- 
fraction of the promise that they should worship 
within the walls, the commissioners scornfully 
pointed to the soldiers busied in levelling those 
walls to the ground, in proof that the plot as- 
signed them would not be outside what no longer 
existed. Every stone was to be levelled; every 
ditch to be filled; not so much as a garden 
wall was allowed toremain. No foreigner, even 
though naturalized, was. to remain in the city. 


| A large cross was set up in the castle yard, 
| bearing on its pedestal an inscription comme- 
| morating the surrender of the city, and a solemn 
| thanksgiving for the event was to be celebrated 


| yearly by a public procession. 


The civic con- 
stitution was abolished, and even the bell which 








had summoned its members to council was 


ordered to be melted. When Guiton heard the 
provisions of this edict, he said bitterly, “ Had 
I known that the king would thus fail in 
his promises, he might have entered the city, 
but not while a single man remained alive in 
it!” 

These were the words of a man vexed to the 
heart, attributing to himself, for the moment, a 
power over others which he had not. Had 
Guiton’s will prevailed, doubtless he and all 
his comrades would have died in preference to 
capitulating. But the wills of “the baser sort”’ 
overpowered them—those base and selfish citi- 
zens who, at one period of the siege, assembled 
one night a crowd of helpless townspeople,— 
women, children, aged and decrepit men, all 
of whom diminished the stores without con- 
tributing to the defence—and drove them be- 
yond the walls—to fare how sadly, my pen 
refuses to tell. .These—‘ the baser sort ”’— 
were the “spots on their feasts of charity,” 
who may possibly by their sins have. brought 
down evil in the city at large and their own 
guilty heads, as well as on those unhappy, in- 
nocent persons who, repulsed by the Royalists’ 
musketry, and shut out of their own city, 
appeased their hunger with grass and weeds 
till readmitted by Guiton’s party within the 
gates. 

What became of Madame Prosni? Happy 
is the woman that has no history ! that has no 
need to step beyond “the mild majesty of 
private life.” She had no call to testify, like 
the Duchesse de Rohan, nor to raise her voice 
in fruitless- exhortations, like the mayor Guiton 
and the minister Gaulbert. Her sack of meal 
sufficed. It tided her and her little ones and 
her poor dependents over the difficulty, till 
there was once more abundance of provision in 
the market ; and can we suppose that the Lord 
relaxed his goodness to his little family after 
their immediate need was over ? 

Reader, should your journeyings ever. bring 
you to the tract of low marshy country which 
extends for miles before you reach the old 
historic city, once called the modern Carthage, 
the metropolis of Protestantism, go forward, and 
—I will not say, mark well its bulwarks, con- 
sider its towers, for one or two old gates are 
nearly all that remain of the ancient fortifica- 
tions; but you will stand on holy ground, 
that has been sanctified with prayers, and tears, 
and blood, and faith, and constancy, and self- 
sacrifice, not in some merely political quarrel, but 
in defence of the pure religion that was dearer 
to most of the Rochellois than their lives. They 
thought we English should give them effectual 
aid; wedid not: they were sure that the Lord 
could deliver them, even as He delivered .Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, and they 
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thou hast set up.” 
La Rochelle: never recovered 


hoped that’ He would. “But (even) if not, be 
it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the image which 


its: former 
prosperity; and even at the present day. its 


population, instead of amounting to 27,000, 
as it did at the beginning of the siege, is only 
reckoned at about 14,000. It is still, how- 
ever, a commercial place, and has its wine 
and corn merchants. But. its interest is in 
the past. 





We heard from our host that a gentleman who 
had been some time in the colony was desirous 
that we should stay at his house until our final 
destination should be determined. Soon we 
had a visit from him, when he pressed us in the 
most cordial manner to ‘make his house our 
home during our stay in D’Urban. This kind 


officer in the British navy. Many years ago he 
had left the service and settled in the Cape, 
which is here commonlycalled the “Old Colony.” 

When people take up their abode in a new 

country (é. e., one not/long occupied by civilized 
people), they have much to do which would be 
thought below their dignity at home.. Both 
men and women must lay aside the prejudices 
of their previous life, and-turn their hands to 
many things which are strange to them. If 
they cannot do this they had much better stay at 
home. Our new host, a gentleman by profession, 
adapted himself, like a sensible person, to the 
life. which he had chosen, and engaged in some 
mercantile pursuit. He lived for some time in 
a town’ situated in the:interior of ‘the Cape 
Colony, where the inhabitants are chiefly Dutch. 
From them he acquired: the Dutch language, 
Dutch manners, and at length he married a 
Dutch wife. Eventually he came to this new 
colony; and was, at the time I am writing of, 
one of the chief men in D’Urban. 

His house, to which we now removed, was: 
quite at the other side of the town, and near 
the bush which separates D’Urban fromthe land- 
ing-place. It-was much larger than I had ex- 
pected to find any house here, and with ‘ware- 
houses. and offices enclosed three sides of ‘a 
square. _As this was more of a Dutch than an 
English house, I will try to describe it just as 
it appeared to me when we first approached it. 

The street or market-place in front (I forget 
which it was) did not seem inviting, for it was 
like all the rest of this sandy town; but there 
was a narrow garden before the house,—and 
gardens here are really beautiful when people 
take pains with them. . Flowers which» in 


friend’ was from: England, and had been an}; 
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}est care flourish luxuriantly in this beautiful 
iclimate. Fancy your garden walk edged on 
both sides with balsams or cockscombs, or with 
what they are very fond of here, blossoms of 
the Ceylon rose. Passing through the garden 
we come to the verandah, which is here called 
“ stoep’”’ (a Dutch word). This was a little 
| higher than the garden, and paved with brick. 
| It formed a long covered walk in which one 
could take abundant exercise without being ex- 
posed to the sun,or rain. 

The front door opened into this verandah. 
Entering by that door, we found ourselyes in a 
wide passage, which might be used as a small 
room, running the whole width of the house. 
It opened by a door into another verandah. On 
one side of the passage is.a door which leads 
into the dining-room,. and through this, on the 
further side, into a bedroom., Coming back to 
the passage, opposite the dining-room is the 
drawing-room, beyond whichis another bedroom, 
approached, as before, direetly from the drawing- 
room. This arrangement of the apartments 
is necessary by the house haying only one floor, 
the walls not being strong enough to bear the 
weight of another story. When more bedrooms 
are needed, they must be placed at the ends and 
entered from the verandah. There was one of 
this sort beyond the last-mentioned bedroom. 
Sometimes what are called verandah-rooms are 
built ; that is; the verandah, which is supported 
by poles, is enclosed. witha wall and converted | 
into a sleeping-place. ‘This is most conveniently | 
done at: the ends of:a house; where two rooms | 
can be formed and entered from the front and | 
back verandahs. . It would not be pleasant in 
England to have bedrooms communicating | 
directly with the outside air, but it is no hard- | 
ship in a fine climate.: 
Standing at the back door we. looked out into | 
the yard. Herethe verandah runsround three | 
sides: of a square, nearly enclosing the yard. | 
The buildings on the one side were, I think, 
warehouses ; thoseonthe opposite side, kitchens, 
&c. In the yard were fowls and ducks, fed 
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and fattened in pens built-round. the enclosure. 
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All the culinary operations, except the actual 
cooking, were carried on in the open air under 
the verandah: \ There was-‘also a hut at the 
further end for the Kaffir servants to live in. 
My readers would be puzzled to guess what 
this house was built of. It was altogether 
different from the other houses, being, as I have 
said, more Dutch than Enelish: Like the 
farmer's houses in the Cape, it was built of what 
is commonly called mud, but which really means 
clay, such as bricks are made of. It passed 
my comprehension to imagine how’ a \strong, 
substantial house could be formed out'of such 
soft material, but I: havesince been told that 
the clay is first prepared or tempered as for 
brickmaking. | The wall is) then built up a 
little at @ time. The ‘first layer: soon dries, 
when ‘another is added to it, and so on till’ the 
walls are about nine feet high.’ It is surprising 
how firm they become under the sun’s action. 
They are, in fact; as hard as @ sun-dried brick, 


| and'the building’ might be called:a brick house 


with this ‘difference, that it consists of a single 
brick.” When the house is finished; the walls 
are covered with a sort of plaster to make them 
smooth, and then whitewashed with pipeéclay, 
which is here' easily procured. ‘Though’ sub- 


| stantial enough when protected from wet, they 
| would be much weakened by exposure to it, and 


I imagine that the verandaly is designed as 
much to protect the house from the rain as to 
shelter it from the sun. 

It was very interesting to be thus introduced 
to a household in which: some knowledge of 
Dutch habits’ could be’ obtained, ‘for the Dutch 
are a most important element of the colonial 
population of ‘South Africa. It was: they who 


| first settled at the Cape; and though the country 
| was afterwards ‘conquered by the! British; the 


| population remained much the same. 








The 
Dutch language is'still spoken, and the “ Roman 
Dutch Law” is still administered in the courts. 
It'is said the first settlers sent from Holland 
were not of a very high ‘class:’ I) have :read 
that:one hundred men and as many women were 
selected from the Houses of Industry at Amster- 
dam, and it may be for this reason that the 
language spoken here isnota favourable speci- 
men of’ the Dutch tongue. 

An amusing anecdote is told of a lady who 
arrived at Cape Town fresh from Holland: She 
was duly called on by the resident’ ladies, who, 
of course) addressed her in their common. lan- 
guage, ‘and, I have no! doubt, said many polite 
and pleasant things; but the new comer «was 
no wiser; she thought they were speaking 
Hottentot. 

I‘hearda great deal from our hostess about 
the boers, which is Dutch for farmer, and shall 
probably have occasion at’ some later period to 











show how: it was that they came into. Natal. 
They are an important part of the white popu- 
lation, and the history of their leaving the Cape 
and finally settling here would, if fully written, 
form a narrative of thrilling mterest:.. Having 
lived so long in the remote parts of the country, 
and having seen so little of town life, they are 
necessarily very ignorant, and, I believe, were 
very frequently imposed’ on by the traders. 
Probably they have become wiser by experience. 

When it is known that one of them is coming 
with his waggon to dispose of ivory and butter, 
the storekeeper who first hears of it sets out on 
horseback to meet him on the road. He uses 
all his eloquence to persuade the Dutchman to 
patronize his store (#.¢., shop), promising if he 
does so he shall have the very best prices for 
his ivory, butter, and skins. 

Arrived at the store, the waggon is. unloaded, 
the ivory and butter are weighed... Then the 
Dutchman examines the. trader’s stock, and 
selects what he wants. In this task he is pro- 
bably assisted by his wife and daughters, who 
generally accompany him (and sometimes enter 
the town barefoot). Then most likely thetrader 
will invite him to. dine, Convincing proof this 
of great friendship—at least, so thinks, the 
simple-minded farmer. 

After dinner comes the account, . The boer’s 
ivory weighs so many pounds at.so much per 
pound; then ‘the, butter! is disposed of .in, the 
same manner. So much for the creditor ac- 
count. ‘Now for the debtor. The Dutchman 
has perhaps purehased so. many yards of calico, 
somuch lead for bullets, coffee, sugar, &c.,&c., In 
the ordinary way of trade these, might. be worth, 





say, £20, To the ignorant boer they are;worth | 


a great deal more. 
trader to himself, “why should) they not be 
worth just as, much as the ivory and. butter?” 
So the account is easily balanced, unless, as, a 
matter of policy, the; customer is ‘allowed to 
take. home, ‘@ little’ money as. well..as, mer- 
chandise. The ‘Duteh-trade is, thus.a,very pro- 
fitable ohe,and muchceveted; themerehant.who 
secures a boer’s custom, is careful that he. shall 
not discover the prices of articles atother stores. 

This very sharp practice seems almost too 
bad; :but, on the other hand, the Dutchman is 
not faultless; with him cunning is regarded 
as the, highest accomplishment; he will .do 
everything in his, power ‘to cheat. his,, own 
people, but especially will he rejoice at outwit- 
ting an Englishman,../Instances have, been 
known of their actually purloining small articles, 
such as: scissors, needles, pins, thread;.; &c., 
which can readily find their way into the huge 
pockets of. the. ladies;,,and.even.a shawl has 
been slipped with admirable dexterity under 
the vest of a boer, whose clothes. generally are 
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of such large and roomy dimensions as to be 


well adapted for purposes of concealment. 

When anything of this sort occurs, the store- 
keeper takes no notice at the time; he either 
afterwards reminds the thief that such an 
article has not been paid for, or more frequently 
quietly adds the value to some other item in 
the bill. 

Our host’s household included two English 
women-servants and one Kaffir boy, who cooked 
and performed all the hard work of the estab- 
lishment. 

Indeed, this child was the cleverest and most 
handy Kaffir I ever met with. He cooked 
beautifully, and would prepare and dish up a 
dinner, of six or seven different courses, as well 
as any ordinary cook. And all without any 
convenience; no oven, nor even kitchen range; 
just a wood fire on the ground, with two or 
three large stones round it. On these rest 
the pots for boiling; those for baking are made 
with flat covers (cast iron),on the top of which 
a large fire is made, and as the pot stands over 
the hot embers a uniform heat is kept up, and 
bread, meat, pies and tarts, puddings, &c., can, 
with care and attention, be as well baked as in 
an oven. 

Of course, leaning and stooping over the fire 
is not pleasant, especially as there is no chim- 
ney, the fire being made in the middle of the 
floor ; and occasionally you will be blinded with 
smoke; but aKaffir does not mind this; he squats 
close to the fire, and by keeping low down near 
the floor, he escapes the fumes which almost 
choke a European who has not learned to creep 
about on all fours. When I began to cook in 
a hut, not understanding the secret of keeping 
to windward of the fire, I have many times 
been obliged to run out into the open air chok- 
ing with smoke, and with my eyes streaming 
down with water. 

Mrs. M.’s Kaffir had a most original way of 
cleaning knives; he used carefully to preserve 
all the broken crockery, grind it fine between 
two stones, and then use it instead of Bath 
brick; I need not say how terribly the knives 
were scratched, though he certainly succeeded 
in brightening them. It'was the custom in 
this, and I suppose all Dutch households, to 
serve coffee in the morning in all the bed- 
rooms, before the inmates were astir. This 
is a very agreeable attention, and would be 
popular if imitated in English establishments. 
Breakfast was partaken of at about half-past 
nine, when I perceived it was the habit of these 
African Dutch to eat enough to last until quite 
late in the day, so that ordinarily it may be 
said they have only two meals a day; but I am 
sure it may be asserted with perfect truth that 
their two meals are equal to any six of ours. 


The house, though so pleasant in other 
respects, was dreadfully infested with insects, | 
mosquitoes, sand-flies, ants, cockroaches, &c., | 
&c., but the worst of all were the fleas. These | 
creatures seem to be produced in the sand, | 
and it is impossible to walk out without getting 
a considerable number on your clothes. The 
nice walk up and down the verandah was en- | 
tirely spoiled by these disagreeable insects, for | 
a promenade of even a few minutes would be 
sure to subject one to the attacks of these vora- 
cious creatures, which, I believe, had a peculiar 
relish for the skins of white people, for I do | 
not remember ever hearing the Kaffirs complain | 
of annoyance from their bites. The practice of 
anointing themselves so liberally no doubt con- 
tributes much to relieve them from this terrible 
infliction. Many times, when at meals or other- 
wise forcibly detained, I have longed for the op- 
portunity of escaping, so that I might annihilate 
my enemies. So numerous were they that one 
day I was resolved to count the captures I 
made, and before very late in the afternoon 
they amounted to eighty-three! after which 
I ceased counting. It would be quite fair to 
double this number for the total of those which 
feasted on me, for certainly I did not catch 
more than half my tormentors. 

Other insects of a less disgusting character, 
but of equally voracious appetite, such as mos- 
quitoes and sand-flies, are comparatively harm- 
less during the day, but make up for their 
forbearance at night. Woe to the luckless 
creature whose windows remain open after 
sunset! no sleep for him or ker that night! A 
peculiar humming noise proclaims the presence 
of the tiny foe, and to any one who has already 
suffered the martyrdom of their sting, the 
sound of this Lilliputian trumpet is indeed a 
sound of terror. 

But insects are not the only disagreeables to 
be encountered in Africa; the reptiles are even 
worse, because more capable of doing a real 
injury. Of serpents I shall speak when ad- 
ventures with them come in the course of my 
narrative. During my stay in D’Urban I met 
with nothing more formidable than a large 
scorpion which one day showed itself in the 
room just at dinner-time. A young man who 
was present placed it within a circle, where, | 
after many ineffectual attempts at escape, it | 
turned and stung itself to death. | 
At this time my husband went to visit the 
locality over which our host had been appointed | 
magistrate, and my kind hostess tried all in | 
her power to amuse me during his absence. | 
In the first place, she took me to a charming 
farm which had belonged to a Scotchman, one 
of the earlier settlers. It was situated at the 








head of the bay, on a border of tne dense wood, 
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which had been cleared, little by little, as the 
occupier was able to add to his cultivated land. 
When I visited it many acres were cleared. 
The part nearest the house was laid out as a 
garden, where all tropical plants and fruits 
seemed to succeed marvellously; the large 
forest trees, which surrounded the whole, kept 
it thoroughly screened from the cold winds, 
and gave an air of antiquity to the place which 
added to its charms. 

Here for the first time I saw coffee, lemon, 
and orange trees growing together; some of 
the coffee trees had berries on them (they do 
not bear till they are some years old), and the 
lemon and orange trees were loaded with fruit. 
It seemed to me that I then tasted oranges 
for the first time. Those we get in England 
are not comparable with the fruit plucked ripe 
from the tree. A fine river ran past a planta- 
tion just behind the house, and the noise of its 
rushing waters was delightfully cool and re- 
freshing. 

The house, which, like others of that date, 
was thatched and whitewashed, stood upon an 
eminence overlooking the bay, and beyond it, 
miles across the Indian Ocean. I enjoyed the | 
trip to this delightful place exceedingly. 

My Dutch friend entertained me with many 
stories respecting the first settlement of the 
boers in Natal. 

I cannot resist giving an account of a fearful 
incident which took place in the first days of 
their settlement. Though they found the 
country unoccupied, they knew that Dingaan, 
the Zulu king, claimed it as his own. They 
therefore wished to obtain from him a formal 
conveyance of the country. For this purpose 
a considerable party, headed by their leader 
Ketief, visited the Zulu capital. 

Dingaan promised them the desired territory, 
on condition that they first recovered for him 
a number of cattle which had been stolen from 
his herds. Ketief accepted the terms, and, 
having obtained the cattle, returned to the 
king with seventy Dutchmen, and about thirty 
young Hottentots und servants. The king was 
pleased to see the cattle, and for two days 
entertained his visitors with feasts and war 
dances. A formal grant of the land having | 
been written, Dingaan affixed his mark, and | 
next morning Ketief prepared to depart. The) 
king invited the Dutchmen to enter his town 
for the purpose of taking leave, but desired | 
them, according to the custom of his court, to 
come without their weapons. Not suspecting | 
any treachery, they piled these outside the | 
gate; and, having directed their servants to 
saddle the horses, went in. | 

The king, surrounded, as usual, by warriors, 
talked to Ketief and his principal companions 





in a very friendly manner, and ordered some 
bowls of native beer to be set before them. 
While they were engaged in drinking, the 
warriors rushed upon them from all sides, ex- 
claiming, “ Seize the wizards.” The Dutchmen, 
having no weapons but their clasp-knives, 
drew these, and made a most determined de- 
fence, killing some and wounding more; but 
it was impossible to resist the assault of thou- 
sands, and one after another they were dis- 
abled, and carried away outside the gates to 
be slain. Of course, when this abominable 
treachery was known, the remaining Dutch- 
men organized expeditions against the Zulu 
king; but for about ten months, though re- 
peated attacks were made, they were all un- 
successful, ending in defeat and death for the 
Dutch. At last they gained so complete a 
victory, that Dingaan fled to the mountains, 
having first set fire to his capital, which the 
boers found almost consumed; and on the hil- 
lock, outside the town, they beheld on one vast 
pile the bones and remains of Ketief and his 
one hundred companions in arms, who, ten 
months before, had fallen victims to Dingaan’s 
treachery, but whose deaths they were, in fact, 
then avenging. Many of the leathern straps, by 
which they had been dragged to this place of 
slaughter, were still found adhering to the 
bones of the legs and arms. The skulls were 
frightfully broken, showing marks of the heavy 
sticks and stones with which they had been 
fractured ; and, strange to say, the skeleton of 
poor Ketief was recognised by a leathern 
pouch which he had suspended from his shoul- 
ders, and in which he had deposited the deed 
formally ceding the territory of Natal to the 
emigrant farmers, as written out on the day 
previous to the massacre, and signed with 
Dingaan’s mark. 

This document declared that he resigned 
“to Ketief, and his countrymen, the place 
called Port Natal, together with all the land an- 
nexed.” It was quite legible, and was preserved 
by the Dutch council until it was handed over 
to the English authorities, who still keep pos- 
session of it. 

No wonder the descendants of these men 
should dislike the English, who have deprived 
them of the land which their fathers bought 
so dearly. 

An object of interest near the house was a 
chapel belonging to the Wesleyans, and set 
apart entirely for native converts. It was well 
attended, numbers of showily dressed Kaffirs 
flocking to the services, some of which were 
conducted by native preachers. I never ven- 
tured into this building; indeed, I should say 
few Europeans could have supported the odour 
emitted from so many black skins, each reeking 
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with ointment, compounded of rancid butter 
and strong scent, and put on by no niggard 
hand. I can bear testimony, however, to the 
heartiness with which they joined in the 
hymns, for the singing could be distinctly 
heard from the windows. I believe all negroes 
show a@ great aptitude for music, and certainly 
the Kaffir is not in this respect behind his 
American brethren.' There are several native 
instruments, more or less pleasing or dis- 
pleasing. One is a bow, with a small hollow 
calabash (or gourd) attached, and a single 
string drawn tightly across; the string is 
struck with a small stick. Another is a com- 
mon reed; another is the leg-bone of a goat 
or antelope, which is played like a flageolet. 
The following lines are the translation of a 
hymn composed by one of the early converts 
among the frontier Kaffirs :— 
Thou art the great God, He who is in heaven. 
It is Thou, Thou Shield of Truth. 
It is Thou, Thou Tower of Truth. 
It is Thou, Thou Bush of Truth. 
It is Thou, Thou who sittest in the highest. 
Thou art the Creator of life; Thou madest the regions 
above. 
The Creator who madest the heavens also. 
The Maker of the stars and the Pleiades. 
The shooting stars declare it unto us. 
The Maker of the blind, of Thine own will 
Thou didst make them. 
The trumpet speaks—for us it calls. 
Thou art the Hunter, who hunts for souls, 
Thou art the Leader, who goes before us. 
Thou art the great Mantle which covers us, 
Thou art He whose hands are with wounds. 
Thou art He whose feet are with wounds, 
Thou art He whose blood is a trickling stream 
—and why? 
Thou art He whose blood was spilled for us. 
For this great prize we call. 
For Thine own plan we call. 


Missionaries of various denominations have 
been established in Natal since 1834. The 
Americans have a great many stations, and, I 
believe, several converts. 

The practice of selling their women in mar- 
riage is no doubt a great hindrance to the 
conversion of the Kaffirs. They are afraid of 
the girls getting notions from the Europeans 
which might render them indisposed to be 
objects of bargain and sale, and so the parents 
withhold them as much as possible from all 
communication with them. It is a very rare 
thing to find a Kaffir girl in service; generally 
they are orphans who are obtained for this pur- 
pose: and the reason is no doubt this,—that with 
civilized people the girl might herself become 
civilized, and opposed to the matrimonial trade. 
For the same reason parents prevent their 
children attending mission services. They have 


been known to say, “Children, you are too 
young ‘to resist the power of the word of God— 
you might become converted ; but we old people 
can go and hear, because our hearts are hard 
and strong enough to resist.” Girls expressing 
a desire to become Christians have sometimes 
been cruelly treated by their parents. 

In spite, however, of these. and numerous 
other drawbacks with which they have had to 
contend, the missionaries have met with con- 
siderable success. ‘They had, at the time of 
which I am writing, churches at nine of the 
American stations, at each of which they could 
number several members, and there is hope 
that the seed thus sown will not be lost. Since 
his residence in Natal Dr. Colenso has estab- 
lished missionary institutions on a large scale, 
and from his letters and printed reports he 
seems to have made some progress with the 
male population, but I have not heard of any 
important improvement with regard to the 
position of the females; no doubt he will find 
the same difficulties to contend with as his pre- 
decessors, the chief one being their intense 
love of polygamy. ‘This they say they cannot 
abandon; it is a custom which has come down 
to them from their ancestors (whom they wor- 
ship as gods), and therefore it must be right. 
They generally conclude their arguments on 
this subject by saying, that polygamy is good 
for the black man, though it would be wrong 
for a white one. A Kaffir has been known to 
come to a missionary on a wet day, shivering 
with cold, and in his usual state of nudity. 
* Oh, teacher,” he said, “ I am cold, I am sick; 


give me clothes, give me medicine.” The 
missionary replied, “Go, buy clothes for your- 
self and children.” “I have no money; we 


Kaffirs are not like you, we cannot inake money; 
we have no clothes; I am at this time without 
cattle or anything that I can get money for.” 
“ And is not that,” said the missionary; “ your 
own fault? You had a large herd a féw weeks 
ago; did I not see ten of your best cows driven 
past here the other day and taken to your 
neighbour’s kraalP? And why? I well know. 
It was because you could not remain satisfied 
with the six wives you already possessed, but 
thought you must have a young girl for a wife 
—you, an old grey-haired man.” The Kaffir 
remained silent some time, and then replied, 
“You are in the right, O teacher! but what 
can we do? This custom of polygamy has 
come to us from our forefathers ; we love it, and 
cannot do without it.” 

At length our final destination was decided 
on, and we made preparation to depart. It was 
necessary to engage a waggon; not exactly 
such a vehicle as is known by that name in 
England. The South African waggon is of 
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peculiar construction, and I should, think that 
nothing like it can be found in any other part 
of the world. The Dutch boer has invented it to 
suit two purposes ; first, to enable him to make 
long journeys, on which he is often accompanied 
by his wife and children); and secondly, to 
adapt it to the roads. In one sense of the word 
there are no roads in South Africa. The far- 
mer, when he wants to go over a part of the 
country not travelled before, goes, as nearly as 
he can, in a straight line towards the point he 
wishes to reach. Up hill or down dale makes 
no difference, unless the hill be uncommonly 
steep or the valley not sufficiently slanting. If 
he comes to a river he gets down the bank 
as well as he can and drives across; if the 
water is deep the oxen swim and the waggon 
floats; if the current is too rapid he thrusts a 
bit of stick into the earth to show how high the 
water is, and waits patiently till he sees it go 
down. In a day or two it may have settled 
enough to allow him to cross. Sometimes, 


however, he comes to a river or a valley which 
stops even him, in which case he drives along 
its margin and towards the source of the 
stream, until he comes to a more shallow place. 
Sometimes his waggon sticks fast in soft ground, 
but this does not stop him, for he carries spades 
with which he can dig out the wheels. 


He 
takes care also to provide himself with axes, so 
that he may make his way through woods. It 
is in this manner that roads are first found 
out, and when others go in the same direction 
they naturally follow the wheel-marks of the 
previous travellers. The vehicle with which 
the boer makes such marvellous journeys has 
been called the masterpiece of South African 
ingenuity. It must be remembered that a com- 
pact structure would be very soon shaken to 
pieces on such ways as I have described, and 
where the wheels are constantly passing over 
great tufts of grass, and such serious obstruc- 
tions as huge stones and white ant-heaps. The 
boer has provided against this by making the 
sides ofhis waggon loose, resting between wooden 
uprights with a loose floor, the whole of which 
can be moved at pleasure. A strong box is 
placed at each end, thus closing the waggon. 
To support the cover a light framework of 
sticks is affixed to the sides, forming an arch ; 
over this is spread a covering of native mats, and 
over the mats a canvas tilt or cloth. Looking 
over the forechest (as the front box is called) we 
see the hed-framesuspended from the sides of the 
waggon by leathern thongs, which make it 
comfortable and springy, either for sitting or 
lying on. There are several large pockets fixed 
to the inside, in which small articles may be 
conveniently packed, while the two large chests 
formerly mentioned are used for provisions 





and clothes. The waggon thus becomes a tra- 
velling house, and most admirably adapted to 
the country. It can endure joltings which 
would soon destroy an English carriage; and if 
it chance to upset, it can easily be put. together 
again. In fact, in case of necessity it can be 
altogether taken to pieces and conveyed over a 
swollen river, or its several parts let down a 
steep precipice. 

Many men make their living, and that not 
a bad one, by letting their waggons. They hire 
themselves to transport either goods or people 
to distant settlements, for which they would 
receive two, three, four, or five pounds, accord- 
ing to the distance. In most cases they would 
return within a week; and when it is considered 
that they have no expense beyond the wages 
and keep of the small Kaffir boy who leads the 
first pair or yoke of oxen, it will be seen that 
keeping a waggon is a sure way to make money. 
When they are in a town, the proprietors of 
these conveyances sleep in them, and so save 
the expense of lodgings; when on a journey, 
the hirers sleep in and the proprietor under- 
neath the waggon. 

Our waggon was hired of a Hottentot who 
resided in D’Urban, his waggon being his only 
dwelling. Into it we packed ourselves and 
our belongings, including some fowls and a 
goat we had purchased. We then set out for 
our home in the wilderness. Iam not naturally 
faint-hearted, but I remember experiencing 
great depression of spirit, and an indefinable 
feeling of dread of what lay before me, as we 
turned our backs on, as it appeared, the last 
outpost of civilization. 

We laboured through the sand of the town, 
the wheels being partly buried, but the road 
soon improved; and as we approached a rather 
large river, we began to get on at a better 
pace. This river is, I think, four miles from 
the town; yet, at this time, there was no nearer 
supply of drinkable water, and the inhabitants 
of D’Urban were obliged to send barrels to be 
filled here, if they did not like the disagreeable 
alternative of drinking water procured from 
wells sunk in the town, the contents of which 
were brackish and unwholesome. Here, too, 
all the clothes in the town were washed; the 
custom being to send the domestic Kaffir with 
a bundle of linen, soap, a brush, and a board. 
With these materials he would set to work, 
scrubbing the clothes and rinsing them in the 
river; after which he would spread them in 
the sun to dry. By this process the linen was 
made a beautiful colour; but, of course, the 
serubbing expedites the wearing out of cuffs, 
collars, &c., though not so much so as the 
way which the Kaffir adopts if left to his own 
mode, ¢.e., scrubbing between two stones. 
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We continued our journey towards the river, 
frequently forcing our way through deep sand. 
Sometimes we left the beaten track to avoid 
some obstruction, andwith such a sudden plunge 
as would have upset any ordinary conveyance, 
but against which our colonial carriage was 
more than proof. And so we neared the ford, 
which lay almost hidden by reeds and bushes. 


| The bank we had to descend seemed nearly 


perpendicular, but our driver was nothing 
daunted; so down we went. The river was 
not very full, otherwise it would have been 
necessary to remove packages from the floor 
of the waggon, and place them on the bed- 
frame; as it was, when we got about the 
middle of the stream, the water was sufficiently 
deep to come in through the floor; but this 
lasted only for a few moments. The bank on 
the opposite side was as steep as the one we 
came down, and I do not think the oxen could 
have dragged up so heavy a burden if the 
team had not been so long; as it was, the first 
two or three couples were at the top, while the 
waggon was at the bottom, and therefore they 
had the advantage of pulling upon level ground. 

When we reached the top, a not very cheering 
prospect met our gaze,—thick reeds all round 
us, and before us, in the distance, still. thicker 
jungle, through which, however, has since 
been made a road or track, along which waggons, 
carts, and horsemen can travel. I subsequently 
went along this road, and it seemed really 
marvellous how any man could find his way 
through such a jungle at all. Here and there 
are open spots, but generally the bush appeared 
impenetrable; underwood filled up the spaces 
between the trees, and huge creepers, some 
half as thick as one’s waist, bound them firmly 
together. 

This dense bush, which we skirted for several 
miles, has been always the especial domain of 
the elephant; and no doubt the tracks made 
by him through its dense mass served as a 
guide to the surveyor who subsequently 
planned the road. It is well known that the 
instinct of this animal leads him to choose the 
most direct route, while his great strength 
enables him to break down the branches of 
the trees and the bushes. Of course the poor 
brute has been hunted without mercy ever 
since the first white man appeared in the 
colony. I know it is said that for cultivators 
of the soil to hunt elephants is a necessity; 
for these beasts need such enormous quantities 
of food, and destroy so much more by the weight 
of their huge feet and ponderous bodies, that 
their proximity is‘a matter of great anxiety to 
the European farmer. The Kaffirs also are in 
great dread when they hear of an elephant being 
seen near their kraals. I haye read somewhere 


that Cicero calls the trunk of the elephant his 
hand, and, strangely enough, the frontier 
Kaffir (who certainly knows nothing of Cicero), 
when he kills an elephant, approaches the 
trunk with superstitious awe, and cutting it 
off, solemnly inters it, repeatedly exclaiming, 
“The elephant is a great lord, and his trunk 
is his hand.” It is generally supposed that a 
fire will terrify all wild beasts, and so preserve 
anything in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The Kaffirs say that it is of no use against the 
elephant; but that, on the contrary, it only 
serves to irritate that sagacious brute. I[ 
heard several anecdotes to that effect. Here 
is one :— 

The master of the kraal one morning per- 
ceived traces of the depredations of elephants 
in his garden; maize trodden down, pumpkins 
uprooted and crushed, water-melons destroyed, 
millet and sweet potatoes sharing the same 
fate. This was a terrible sight for one who 
knew that the utter destruction of his crops 
meant almost starvation for the ensuing winter, 
and that unless means were adopted *that 
very day for saving what remained, the ruin 
would be complete; for, as he was well aware, 
the elephants would return and feast until 
everything was consumed. He summoned all 
his sons, grown up and small, his dependants, 
his daughters, his wives, and set them to work 
to gather in the crops, and stow them away in 
the pits which were already prepared (for it 
was near the time of harvest). They laboured 
the whole day, and before the sun went down 
were rewarded by seeing their underground 
storehouses full. There was still a good 
quantity of millet for which they had no room 
in the pits; they determined, therefore, to 
remove it from the garden, and place it for 
security on the thatched roof of a hut, lighting 
in the same hut a large fire, round which the 
whole party seated themselves, very tired and 
hungry, and prepared to be indemnified for 
the labours of the day. They had not sat long 
before they heard the tramp of the elephants, 
and the craunching of the dry stalks under 
their feet. Soon they heard another noise, 
which, to their experienced ears, was fraught 
with terror. It was a shrill trumpeting, and 
the rush of heavy feet up the pathway which 
led to the kraal. The huge depredators, angry 
to find their expected plunder gone, and 
scenting the newly gathered millet, had left 
the empty garden, and were charging up the 
hill. A few only of the unfortunate family 
had time to scramble out of the way, before 
the elephants, perceiving the fire, made a rush 
at the hut. My informant said that the fore- 
most stuck bis tusks through the side, and 
lifted it up bodily; he then immediately 
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trampled out the blazing wood, scattering the 
embers, and crushing the unfortunate crea- 
tures who were still cowering round the fire. 

While speaking of elephants I may as well 
mention a very interesting trait in their cha- 
racter ; namely, their great attachment to their 
young. In Dr. Livingston’s book, I remember, 
there is a picture of a cow elephant with her 
young one attacked by natives. They are in 
the open country, but the bush is not far off. 
Alone, of course she would soon gain its 
shelter ; but the little one can only travel 
slowly, and the picture represents the poor 
mother, her back and exposed side stuck full 
of spears hurled at her by the hunters, moving 
painfully along, but at the same time carefully 
keeping her body between her pursuers and 
her beloved calf. 

A herd of about thirty elephants passed 
near to our house one morning. Upon this 
the neighbouring settlers turned out with 
guns, eager to get a chance of capturing some 
ivory. They pursued the animals for several 
miles, the country being comparatively open, 
and were able to shoot several, but I do not 
think much ivory was obtained. An interest- 
ing circumstance connected with the hunt was 
this. A cow elephant, which was one of the 
herd, was accompanied by her calf. The poor 
young thing trotted at first, so as to keep up 
with the others; but his strength was soon 
exhausted, and he would certainly have fallen 
into the hands of the hunters if his mother 
had not caught him up in her trunk and 
placed him across her tusks. Thus encum- 
bered, she outstripped the others, and was the 
first to get under cover of the bush. 

The country over which we were travelling 
was very hilly—I believe they call it undn- 
lating in emigration books, and we seemed to 
do nothing but go up and down again. 

At the bottom of every hill was a stream, or 
else a swamp, of greater or less extent. Into 


wheels, when the oxen required an immense 
amount of lashing and vociferation to urge 
them through the mire; they struggled 
bravely, however, with their tails elevated in 
the air, and at length landed us on the other 
side. Then there would generally be a long 
the summit gained, there 
would be a descent again, and this would be 
followed by a repetition of the mud or the 
stream, the shoutings, the strugglings, and 
the lashings. 

This continued until I was no longer terri- 
fied at trotting down a steep hill, with the 
waggon swaying backwards and forwards. I 
was no longer in dread of being overturned, 


bable misfortune, that our trek-tow—as the 
thick buffalo-hide rope connecting the oxen 
with the pole of the waggon was called—would 
break, and leave us helpless in the midst of a 
mud-hole. 

At last the sun went down, and our cha- 
rioteer drew up near a small patch of bush— 
the rest of the country immediately near us 
being open,—unyoked his oxen, and turned 
them off to seek their own supper of grass. 
He then ordered his Kaffir to light a fire, and 
put on a kettle-full of water. We could then 
make tea or coffee and cook meat, which we 
must partake of, the one from tin mugs, the 
other with a piece of bread for a plate, and 
cut into small portions, ploughboy fashion. 

We had, when crossing’ the last river, filled 
all the available vessels with water, including 
a small keg which the Hottentot kept for this 
purpose. Our meal was not comfortable, and 
you must not think of it as a picnic. Ata 
picnic you sit on grass that you are not 
afraid of, and have food which you know has 
been cooked in irreproachably clean vessels ; 
here, on the contrary, you dare not sit on the 
grass for fear of ticks, fleas, or serpents; your 
only seat is the front of the waggon, where the 
dirty Hottentot has been sitting the whole 
day, and consequently where he has left a 
faint odour of his disagreeable ointments, 
which is by no means appetising. Add to 
this boiled tea, or coffee, out of doubtfully 
clean tin mugs, and without milk; a hunch 
of bread, which has been kept all day in the 
box of the waggon; a piece of tough beef, 
cooked in a frying-pan over the wood fire, 
placed upon a tin plate for a dish, and cut 
with a knife which has perhaps never been 
brightened ; no mustard. nor any other con- 
diment, and you have an idea of our first 
meal in the wilderness. I must add, however, 
that with more colonial experience we could 
have made it more comfortable. 

As it was Saturday when we left D’Urban, 
we “outspanned” with the prospect of re- 
maining where we were until early on Monday 
morning. Of course we could not read, for 
want of light, neither could we amuse our- 
selves in any way, not being able to converse 
with our companions in their own tongue. As 
soon, therefore, as the short twilight was over, 
we spread our railway rugs on the bed-frame, 
and tried to sleep. 

The novelty of our position, the feeling of 
utter isolation, and the apparent danger of 
being thus exposed in an open country, which, 
for anything we knew, might be infested with 
wild beasts, kept me awake for hours; but at 
length I fell asleep. 





nor did I now anticipate, as the smallest pro- 
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I was awoke by a tremendous crash of 
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| girls are all fat, and I have been told that they 
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thunder, and found a severe storm raging. 
The lightning flashed around us, and at length 
down came the rain, as it only does come 
down in tropical and sub-tropical countries ; it 
literally powred, as if from hundreds of thou- 
sands of buckets. The canvas of the tilt, 
being old, was of no avail against this deluge, 
and before the storm was over we were nearly 
wetted to the’skin. Having no means of 
drying ourselves, there was nothing for it but 
to lie still and wait till the sun should rise, 
when everything would be spread on the 
bushes and grass, and soon dried. 

That dreary Sunday morning! how its 
weariness and misery are impressed upon my 
mind, in recalling those far-off colonial ex- 
periences! It seems to me that this particular 
day was. the most trying of all the time I 
spent in Natal. 

There was a Kaffir kraal, or village, near our 
bivouac. Some of the men came down in the 
course of the afternoon to visit our Hottentot. 
These being the first natives we saw out of 
service among the white men, it would per- 
haps be as well to give a short description of 
them and their habitations. I have already 
said that the Kaffirs are a fine race, and have 
described their scanty clothing. It remains 
to add that their colour is a dark brown, 
almost like old mahogany: of this shade they 
are very proud, and consider it the perfection 
of beauty. It used to amuse me very much 
afterwards to tease the lighter-coloured Kaffirs, 
by telling them that they were “quite like 
white men.” Sometimes they would get 
angry, and protest vehemently that they were 
not white. Our own Kaffirs, who were of the 
regulation colour, used to stand by grinning, 
and enjoying the others’ mortification. 

It is a singular fact that hunger deepens 
the colour. It has been observed that when 
the Zulu soldiers have returned from a long 
expedition, during which they suffered much 
from want of food, they have been of much 
darker colour than they commonly are. 

The old women are wrinkled, worn-out 
looking creatures, but the young ones, both 
married and single, are nice-looking. The 


are not compelled to work, on purpose to keep 
them in a state of plumpness, that being 
the gentlemen’s taste, which, of course, the 
parents are obliged to consult; or they would 
not. be able to command a good price. The 
young ladies -have their hair shorn, and wear 
absolutely no clothes at all, unless you call by 
that name a fringe six inches wide. The young 
married women wear a garment made of hide; 
it is folded round the loins, and reaches to 








an antelope, with the hair off down the centre, 
and ornamented with brass buttons, or knobs; 
it is tied under the arms, and hangs down in 
front. The married women all have their 
heads shaven, but they leave a small tuft of 
hair on the crown, and colour it red. The 
first time I noticed this red patch I thought 
the woman who wore it had sustained some 
injury, and was bleeding. It was some time 
before I could be convinced that this crim- 
soned crown was really considered an orna- 
ment. Some of the old women have a piece 
of blue calico tied over their shoulders,—to 
protect them from cold, they say, but I don’t 
think it can afford them much protection, 
being only about four feet square. 

The men wear blankets, put on like cloaks, 
but I never saw a woman in one; the same 
blanket serves for a covering at night. But 
all Kaffirs do not possess them, and in the 
event of one of these unfortunates coming to 
pass the night with the owner of a blanket, 
the latter will share his covering with his less 
fortunate “brother.” All those belonging to the 
same tribe, or clan, are called brothers, a cir- 
cumstance which puzzled me immensely at first. 
I thought our domestic must be one of an un- 
commonly numerous family, when visitor after 
visitor was introduced as his “brother.” The 
married men adopt a most singular head-dress. 


ring, and sewed to the hair on the top of the 
head; it is then covered with a glutinous 
substance, and afterwards rubbed with char- 
coal to blacken it; the hair is then shaved off, 
both inside and outside the ring, which looks 
like a crown of solid leather. When the hair 
grows again the ring is carried up with it, and 
gives the wearer a very singular appearance. 
Both sexes are fond of wearing a profusion of 
ornaments. Rings for fingers, arms, and 
ankles are made of brass or copper. They 
used to manufacture beads of the same ma- 
terials (I have a necklace of brass beads of 


been able to purchase glass ones of the traders, 
they have ceased to make any themselves. 
The favourite hues, when I was among them, 


to carry an unpopular colour up to the Zulu 
country, they were sure to lose all they had 
invested in it, nor persuasion nor offer of a 
bargain availing to get rid of beads which were 
unfashionable. 

A part of a Kaffir’s toilette never omitted is 
his snuff-box, which is generally made of a 
small round gourd, and is suspended to the 
string which goes round his hips. Snuff- 
taking is a most grave and important opera- 





about the knee, They have also the skin of 


It consists of a piece of thong formed into a | 


were red and white, but the traders told me | 
that fashions altered, and that if they chanced | 





very fair workmanship), but since they have | 
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tion. They like best to partake of it in 
company, when the whole party squat, and 
the first one solemnly shakes out a quantity 
into his left hand; he then passes the cala- 
bash to his neighour, who does the same, and 
so.on to the last. They then take a large 
pinch, aud, raising it to the nose, inhale slowly. 


After a while tears begin to flow, for which; 
labout the gateway are appropriated to the 


they try to make channels down the face, by 
drawing their fingers from their eyes towards 
the corners of the mouth. This flowing of 
tears seems the grand enjoyment of the pro- 
cess, for it is impossible to make a Kaffir see 


| fourteen feet in diameter, and six or eight feet 


high, and consist of a framework of sticks 
covered with thatch; the doorway is so small 
that it is very difficult for a European to 
crawl through. I never attempted to penetrate 
into one of these inhabited by natives ;.such 
as were built for the white men were all made 
with wide and high doorways.. The huts 


dependants ; further on the unmarried men are 
accommodated, then the married sons, then.a 
hut for each of the master’s wives, and at the 
top the large hut for that important person- 
age. Opposite to this is a small enclosure, 


the necessity of moving until the operation is 
completely over. I have been frequently told| within the cattle-fold, where the calves. are 
by our Kaffir, if I happened to need his ser-| placed every night, though this is only used 
vices while this interesting ceremony was|for the larger ones, the youngest being always 
going on, “I am taking snuff,’ which was | kept in the huts of their respective owners. 
equivalent to saying, “I can’t come.” I/|The inside of the hut is simple enough in its 
understood this after a time, and took care tu| arrangement; the floor is smooth and hard, 
do my own work when I perceived it was|and free from insects—an effect produced by 
snuffing-time. The women are quite as fond | washing it periodically with a solution of cow- 
of this stimulant as their lords. When they|dung. This, on account of the smell, would 
came to our door, to sell corn or anything else, | not appear to a civilized mind a very desirable 
they never went away without begging for a|wash for a floor; nevertheless, we were very 
piece of snuff: this meant a piece of caven-| glad to adopt the native remedy, finding the 
dish, or American-made tobacco, which they|odour much more easy to bear than the 
ground between two stones until it was re-| annoyance of the insects. A circular ridge of 
duced to powder. They preferred the tobacco | clay, raised a few inches from the floor in the 
thus prepared to what they grew themselves,|centre of the hut, serves for a fireplace, 
because it caused more water to run down|the smoke escaping as it can through the 
from their eyes. | blackened roof. A few earthenware pots, some 

So much for the appearance and dress of | for cooking and others for containing milk and 
the Kaffirs. Now, as I shall frequently have| beer (which is drunk out of baskets of close 
to mention huts and kraals, I may as well | texture), with baskets for corn, &c., nearly 
endeavour to describe them. The “kraal”|complete the list of household furniture, 
(which word, by tke way, is not what the|except the bed, which consists of a piece of 
Kaffirs call it) is, in fact, a small village, or| matting spread on the ground, with a small 
rather, a patriarchal establishment. The in-| block of wood for a pillow: for coverlet there 
habitants of it are the master, his family— | is the woollen blanket, if the owner of the hut 
that is to say, his wives, sons, sons’ wives, and | has been able to procure one; if not, one made 
children,—his daughters, and;‘finally his de-| of skin. They really do not need much covering 
pendants, who may be numerous, and have |at night, sleeping as they do huddled together 
wives and families, in which case they some- | and close to the fire, in a hut without door or 








times have a separate kraal. 

The kraal consists of a circular cattle-fold, en- | 
closed with a fence; round this fence the huts 
are disposed, and an. external fence surrounds 
the whole. The kraal is generally built on the 
side of a hill, and forms an interesting feature 
of the landscape; the site is always chosen 
near a stream. The huts are externally just| 
like large beehives; they are usually about | 


window, and consequently free from draughts. 
I ought not to omit, as part of the. furniture, 
the large hoe with which the woman cultivates 
the soil, nor the spears belonging to her lord 
and master, which are sure to be stuck into 
the thatch. 

At last that weary Sunday came to a close, 
and once more we endeayoured to sleep under 
our waggon-tilt. 
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| resting as usual,’ remarked Clara Somers, a 














_ the way the women of Jerusalem or Bethlehem 


, mean us to bring their precepts into practice.” 


' a tract now in my pocket which Miss Brown 
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2 
| Ir was evening, and a little group of friends 


| was gathered round the fireside in the cheer- 
fal dining-room of Mrs. Vernon, an invalid 
widow lady, whose high Christian character, 
warm and ready sympathies, and superior at- 
tainments, made her house a kind of centre 
and gathering-place for a large circle of friends. 
A little Bible-reading meeting, presided over 
| by one or two pious ministers in the neigh- 
| bourhood, was held weekly at her house; on 
| this occasion it had just closed, and two or 
three friends had lingered beside her sofa, as 
they often did, to talk over what had passed. 
The chapter read had been the third of the First 





“T do not think the exposition was as inte- 


bright, animated-looking girl, Mrs. Vernon’s 
niece. “ Tam always sorry, I must own, when we 
come to that part about ‘gold and pearls and 
costly array,’ for we always know beforehand 
what one will hear about it, and it does not help 
or teach one much.” 

“T suppose that means, Clara,” said Mrs. | 
Vernon, smiling, “that you young ladies don’t! 
like to be admonished about the love of dress.”’ 

“T don’t think that applies to me, aunt,” 
said Clara, “for I never cared very much about 
dress ; but ai 

“But I know what you mean,” interrupted 
her friend, Sophia Fenwick; “you are tired 
with hearing over and over again, ‘My dear 
young friends, beware of the love of dress, 
avoid the fashions of this world.’ I Should | 
have liked to ask good old Mr. Woodhouse 
what he meant us to do. How are we to avoid 
the fashions of this world? Are we to find out 
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A CONVERSATION 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


ON DRESS. 


seriously, as one seeking instruction, what 
would the author of the tract have us do, to 
apply his precepts P ” 

“Tf Miss Brown were to be consulted,” said 
Sophia, “she would answer your questions 
quickly enough. Wear your oldest and shab- 
biest things till they actually fall to pieces, 
bundle up your hair like a wisp of hay, toss an 
old shawl on your shoulders and a bonnet of 
no particular shape on your head, and you are 
equipped after her fashion, good soul.” 

Clara and Lina could not help laughing; but 





Mrs. Vernon gently observed that personal re- 
marks were not the best commentary on a 
Scripture text. 

“Miss Brown is a truly excellent woman, and 


application of the text.” 

“But the question remains a difficulty still,” 
said Clara. 

“T cannot see how the subject can present 
any difficulty to one who does wish to walk 
separately from the world,” interposed Miss 
Hart, a somewhat stern-looking lady who had 
not yet spoken. “I only wonder that any one 
who professes to be a Christian can feel any 


are so plain.” 
“But that is just what I cannot see, dear 


to me; and I suppose others feel the same, for 
many good people I know take different views 
of the subject in practice.” 





dressed, and try to cut out our things like) 
theirs P” | 

“Oh, Sophia, it is wrong to turn it into a| 
joke,” said Clara. 

« Well, I know I spoke lightly; don’t look | 
grave, dear Mrs. Vernon; but really, honestly, 
I do feel it a difficulty to understand how the 
good people who write and preach about this, 


« And so do I,” said Lina Turnley; “I have 


gave me a week ago, just on this very subject. 
I am sure she meant it to do me good, but 
after reading it over and over again, I am just 
as far as ever from seeing what I ought to do. 





| There it is, Clara; the words are almost the 
same as Mr. Woodhouse’s this afternoon; but’ sion it is ‘cheveux frisés,’ and I heard a good 


— 


way, then,”’ said Miss Hart, rather sharply. 
Lina persisted, “ But even if one takes the 


hesitation about it, when the words of Scripture | 


“They must read their Bibles in a strange 


plainest and most literal interpretation, it does _ 
seem a little hard to apply. In one place, you | 


know, the words are, ‘Plaiting of hair, and 
wearing of gold, and putting on of apparel.’ 


Now some sort of apparel we must wear, so if | 


wearing of gold were understood to be abso- 
lutely forbidden, it would prove too much. 
Then, again, about the hair; one must arrange 
one’s hair some way or other: the verse in the 
eleventh of First Corinthians shows we are not 
meant to cut it off; and a plait might happen to 
be the simplest way of arranging it in some 
cases.” 

“ Besides,” said Clara, “in the French ver- 








in most respects an example to us all, though | 
I regret she should be so careless in her dress | 
and appearance, and I think it is a mistaken | 


Miss Hart,” said Lina, humbly; “I hope I do | 
really wish to follow out the commands of the | 
Bible honestly, but this does not seem so clear | 
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French lady say she thought it condemned purple bulbous flowers of Palestine, as we are 

curls. I suppose it cannot be easy todetermine told by travellers), I can scarcely suppose 

exactly what the apostle meant.” | bright colouring in itself to be displeasing to 
“The natural explanation, I think,” said Mrs. | God; and the question of the choice of colours 

Vernon, “ would be that it was not the peculiar in dress does seem to me more one of taste 

mode of dressing the hair that was objected to, | than principle.” 

but the spending a great deal of time and | “ Yes,”’ said Clara, “it is unpleasing to the 


thought upon it. We know that the Eastern | eye to see a woman dressed like a parrot in a 


women of the present day spend half their time | variety of glaring colours, and it offends one’s 
taste to see an elderly, withered-looking face 


in dressing and adorning their hair, and I am 
afraid some European ladies tread in their | decked in pink roses, as our neighbour Miss 
steps in this respect.” Green will do; but one cannot look on either 

“ That seems the reasonable interpretation,” | offence as breaking Scripture commands, I 
said Sophia; “ but about the apparel?” think.” 

“TI think,” said Miss Hart, “our common “ And,” said Lina, “if not conforming to the 
sense must tell us that anything of elaborate | world in our dress meant wearing some sort of 
ornament ”’—and she glanced at a gold-clasped costume different from that of others, that 
bracelet on Clara’s hand—* or of gay colours,” | would involve taking more trouble and time 
turning her eye to the scarlet and black feathers | than seems worth while for such a trifle—for 
on Lina’s hat, “ must be unbefitting a Christian | you know how difficult it is to have the simplest 
woman.” article made in a different shape from what is 

“ Nothing is said about colours in the text,” | usually worn.” 
said Sophia, archly looking at her young friends.| “And it would certainly be contrary to the 

“Nothing in word,” resumed Miss Hart; | spirit of the gospel to insist either on colours 
“but it is in the spirit of the precept; and so | or shapes, or any such details,” said Mrs. Ver- 
with artificial flowers and the like. Butitis|non. “Ifthe kingdom of God is not meat and 
late, and you must excuse me, dear Mrs. Ver- | drink, neither is it dress; and as long as the 
non;” and the lady rose as she spoke, and|costume generally worn is neither hurtful to 
gathered up the ample folds of her brown silk | health nor active exertion, and does not infringe 
dress as she turned to depart. the command that it should be ‘ modest apparel,’ 

As she closed the door the three girls laughed | it seems the simplest plan for a Christian 
out. | woman to conform to it as far as she can with- 
Clara, “ but really it is rather ludicrous. You | at the same time never to exaggerate or carica- 
saw the severe look that Miss Hart gave my | ture a fashion, or to aim at being the first to 


“Don’t be angry with us, dear aunt,” said | out incurring extravagant expenses, taking care | 





bracelet with mamma’s hair, that papa gave me | adopt every fresh change of costume, as that | 


for a birthday keepsake; she eyed it as if it | 


does certainly seem inconsistent with the spirit | 


had been a badge of idolatry.” |of the apostle’s precept, as well as with good | 


“And yet,” said Sophia, “her rich brown | 
silk certainly cost three times as much as your | is neat and modest, the particular form of it is 
plain alpaca, and her broad glacé ribbons, though in itself of secondary importance, and it is not 
they ae brown, came to more than my violets, | worth while running a tilt against existing 


which seemed to shock her so.” 

“ Well, dear Sophia, do not let us be severe 
on our neighbour. Miss Hart acts according 
to her conscientious convictions, and we must 
not speak harshly of her, though certainly the 
distinction she draws is not very clear.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Vernon,” resumed Lina, 
“T wish you could help us a little to see how 
we can apply the text practically. Iam afraid, 
as you say, we have done more in the way of 
finding fault with our neighbours than in dis- 
covering the true meaning of the passage. Do 
you think that gay colours are really condemned 
by its spirit?” 

“T can hardly think so, my dear, when I 
look at the brilliant display in our gardens and 
greenhouses, and remember our Lord’s words 


| 


There are so many points on which a Christian 


must stand firm, that it seems best to reserve | 


one’s resistance for these. 

“ But now, dear friends, having decided what 
the apostle does not mean, the next step is to 
consider what he does; for the caution in the 
text could not have been given for nothing.” 

Miss Wentworth, a gentle, thoughtful-look- 
ing woman, some years older than her young 
companions, was the only one of the little 


group who had not yet spoken; she had been || 


silently engaged during the conversation in 
turning over parallel passages in her Bible, 
but had paid earnest attention to all that went 
on. She now looked up ““ Does not the con- 
text,” she said, “ refer to the contrast between 





about the ‘lilies of the field,’ (the scarlet and 


outward and inward adorning, rather than to 


taste and propriety. But as long as her dress | 


| customs for a matter of no real consequence. | 
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the difference between one kind of outward 
adorning and another? In all the parallel 
passages I find the ‘gold and pearls and costly 
array’ contrasted, not with another kind of 
dress, but with a meek and quiet spirit.” 

“1 think you are right, dear friend,” replied 
Mrs. Vernon. “The ‘holy women of old’ re- 
ferred to certainly did wear outward orna- 
ments ; but, in as far as they were true servants 
of God, they trusted, not to outward, but to 
inward adorning. And so the apostles would 
exhort a woman who was seeking to be pleasing 
in the eyes of her friends by her dress and 
ornaments, to trust rather to those graces of 
the heart and mind which are the only ones 
prized in the sight of God.” 

“T see,” said Clara; “it just shows us 
which we are to put first.” 

“ Just as, when we are told not to lay up 
treasures upon earth, it cannot mean that no 
one should have money in the bank, but that 
our treasure, our dependence, should be in 
higher things,” said Miss Wentworth. 

“Very true; but then we must recollect, that 
as a too exclusive devotion of time and thought 
to money concerns, even though the means used 
to gain money be honest and lawful, has a 
tendency to draw the mind earthwards, and 
must therefore be guarded against; so, with 
a woman who professes to be set on heavenly 
things, great watchfulness is required, lest she 
be led into giving an amount of time and 
attention to. outward decoration which may 
draw her away from higher objects. And it 
is this constant care and watchfulness of which 
many are apt to be impatient. They would 
find it less trouble to adopt the dress of a nun, 
or @ plain Quakeress, at once, than to be out- 
wardly like the rest of the world, and at the 
same time guard against variety and excessive 
attention to appearance.” 

“I should like to ask you more about this, 
dear aunt,” said Clara, “ but it is time I should 
be home ; mamma will be wanting me.” 

* And we must all be going, I think,” said 
Sophia; “but if we could come and have 
another talk 1 

“T shall be most happy to welcome you,” 
said Mrs. Vernon. “Come all of you: when 
you like; or you can stay after the meeting 
this day week, and then, if you like to take tea 
with me, we will follow up the subject; and | 
meanwhile each of us will consider it separately, 
and gather all we can from our observations 
that may throw light, practically, on the pre- 
cepts in our text.” 

All agreed to this proposal, and the party 
broke up soon after. 





PART SECOND. 


Tue following week the four friends were 
again assembled round Mrs. Vernon’s sofa. 

“Well,” she said, as she looked from one to 
the other, “ have you found anything to tell 
me as the result of your observations P” 

“T think we all have,” said Clara. “Who 
shall begin ?” 

“ You shall, Clara, if the others agree.” 

“Well, the very day after our conversation 
I went to an evening meeting at Lady Ashton’s. 
You know she is very decidedly serious, as 


parties like the generality. This was a kind 


from China, who was to give an account of his 
work there; and Dr. L., the great preacher, 
you know, from § , was to take the exposi- 
tion and prayer. I knew many really pious 
persons were to be present, and I expected to 
be greatly cheered and refreshed. But when 
I came in I could not help thinking of our 
talk the day before. The elaborate dresses, 
looking just as if they were intended for a 
ball; the profusion of ornaments,—all seemed 
so out of character with such a gathering; 
and when the good simple missionary stood 
up, and told us of his work, and the difficulty 
of raising a small sum to open a day school at 
his station, it seemed like a glimpse into the 
world of realities in the midst of all that bril- 
liant wnreality. And then a collection was 
proposed, and though the case was a pressing 
one, and the school greatly needed, and all 
seemed really intérested, still they could not 
raisé above a third of the sum required, though 
it was a very small one; and I ami sure the 
ornaments and flowers on the dresses ‘would 
have fetched many times the amount. Well, 
of course they had a right to dress as they 
chose, but I could not help thinking the whole 
thing seemed out of character with the object 
‘of the meeting, and the contrast between those 
thrilling missionary histories, and the solemn 
Bible-reading and prayer, and all those flowers 
and jewels, did grate on my feelings. I hope 
you will not think me: censorious, but I was 





the text when I came away.” 

“T am sure I feel more and more how care- 
ful we should be about judging others,” said 
Miss Wentworth; “but I have often felt like 
you, Clara, that there is something—if not 
actually inconsistent, at least unfitting and out 
of taste, in Christian women going to such 
gatherings as you describe, dressed as if they 
were to appear at a court ball. And I think if 
some of them knew how it strikes strangers, 
they would be more watchful on this point. I 














people call it, and never gives regular evening | 


of missionary meeting; there was Mr. W. | 





rather inclined to take Miss Brown’s view of | 
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have had a good deal of intercourse with pious 
foreign Protestants during my long residence 
abroad, as you know, Mrs. Vernon; and I 
found their ideas on the subject of dress much 
stricter than ours. On one occasion, I re- 
member, I was at a kind of drawing-room 
meeting, or conversazione, at the house of a 
distinguished Christian at Paris, at which a 
good many persons of different nations met; 
and, among others, Miss T., who you know 
has done so much good in the way of mothers’ 
meetings and Bible classes, was invited. I 
went with some very nice French Protestant 
friends with whom I was staying, and they 
had heard a good deal about Miss T. and her 
work, and were very anxious to see her. 
When she came in I pointed her out to my 
friends. Madame V. looked at her, and 
whispered to me, ‘Is it possible? Can that 
lady, en costume de bal, with all those flowers 
and feathers, be the good Miss T., who works 
so much among the poor?’ And another 
lady said to me, ‘Do all your distinguished 
Christian ladies in England dress exactly as 
the most worldly and dissipated do with us?’ 

“TI could not help wishing I could have 
made Miss T., who is so truly excellent and 
devoted, aware of the unfavourable impression 
her dress produced on these really sensible 
and pious foreign ladies.” 

“{ am afraid you are right,’ said Mrs. 
Vernon; “Ihave often observed it: and, with- 
out attempting to judge individuals, I do think 
it would be well for women professing godli- 
ness to be a little more watchful lest their 
dress should give needless offence, and injure 
their influence for good. In many cases, I am 
sure, it is from want of thought; and I doubt 
not that many, if the subject were put serioushy 
before them, would be more careful of the 
effect they produce.” 

“ And yet,” said Clara, “I know some «ry 
good and pious persons who think it a duty to 
be handsomely dressed, and especially not to 
go among the poor in shabby or careless attire ; 
they say it is important to give a pleasant im- 
pression of one’s religion, even in externals.” 

“To a certain extent this is true,” said Mrs. 
Vernon. “I think neatness and careful ar- 
rangement in one’s dress are very desirable 
at all times, and I would not visit the poorest 
house with a slovenly and untidy appearance ; 
but, on the other hand, I know cases in which 
a showy attire and profusion of decoration do 
produce an unfavourable impression on the 
poor. _ l remember a case in point. A lady,a 
friend of mine, who dressed very gaily, and 
wore a good many ornaments, asked me once 
to take her district for her, as she was engaged. 





One eall which I made was to the house of a 
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sick woman, on whom my friend had been very 
earnestly pressing the concerns of her soul, 
and with very little apparent success. I began 
to speak to her in the same strain, and she 
said to me at last, rather bluntly (she was a 
north country woman, and, like most such, very 
plain-spoken), ‘I can listen to you, for you 
don’t come covered over with all those frilligigs 
and jingling beads like Mrs. M., but from her 
I can’t take it; if she’d have come dressed in 
a quiet way I might have minded what she 
said better.’ ”’ 

“T am sure that is a piece of experience 
worth keeping in mind,” said Clara; “and, in 
short, to ‘sum up the case,’ we may say, I 
suppose, that if we desire to do all things to the 
Lord, we should take care not to dress in such 
a way as to injure our influence for good.” 

“ Just so,” said Mrs. Vernon; “and we may 
add, that we should take care that our example 
does not lead others to indulge in expense of 
dress and love of ornament, to whom it might 
be more hurtful than to ourselves. Among 
young people in the humbler walks of life 
I know that the love of dress has done in- 
calculable injury to multitudes. And if our 
example encourages this tendency we may 
have much to answer for.” 

“Yes,” said Sophia; “ but still there must be 
a difference in the dress of those in different 
positions.” 

“Certainly; but what I mean is, that if a 
young workwoman or maid sees that the lady 


paramount importance, it will naturally en- 
courage her to do the same, while in her posi- 
tion the danger of such tendencies would be 
greater.” 

* And I think,” said Miss Wentworth, “ that 
Sunday school teachers sometimes hinder the 
good they would otherwise do, in the same 
way.” 

“Yes,” said Lina; “ only last Sunday there 
was a young lady teaching in the class next to 
mine who was in the very extreme of the fashion; 
and I could see that two or three of the girls 
round her were scanning her from head to 
foot, as if they were getting her whole attire 
by heart; and a little child just behind her was 
so occupied with trying to play with the bugle 
fringe round her sleeves, that her teacher 
could not get her to repeat her hymn or texts 
at all.”’ 

“ When I was young and strong,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, “ I used at one time to teach in a ragged 
school; and I found it needful to lay aside all 





ornaments and everything that could distract 
| the children’s attention. They were so unused 
jto look at anything pretty, that their minds 
were drawn off from the teaching by things 


who employs her makes her dress a subject of 
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‘we should have thought too insignificant to 

attract any one.” , 

“ Our next rule is, then,”’ said Lina, “ that our 
dress must not hinder us in efforts to do good.” 

“And the third,” said Miss Wentworth, 
“ may be that it should be suitable to our posi- 
tion and station in life.” 

“T once heard Miss Brown blame some one 
who made that remark,” said Clara: “she said 
it was taking too low a ground; and we shoulda 
rather say, suitable to a disciple of Christ.” 

“Certainly; but as no distinct rules are laid 
down in Scripture, a disciple of Christ should 
bear in mind, and seek to act conformably to, 
the station in life to which God has called her. 
The dress which would be fitting and right for 
her to wear if she were a princess would not 
be suitable if she were in an humble station, 
even if she could afford it; and, again, the age 
and circumstances of a woman must determine 
in many cases what is fitting. A Christian 
woman, who desires that all things should be 
done ‘decently and in order,’ will keep these 
considerations in mind, and { do not think this 
can be called ‘taking low ground,’ if our motive 
is to ‘adorn the doctrine’ in all things.” 

’« And another rule, I suppose,” said Lina, 
“would be, not only to consider what we can 
afford without incurring debt, but to take care 
that we do not allow our dress to hinder our 
charities. But I suppose you will say that is 
taken for granted.” 

“Tam afraid we can hardly venture to look 
on that as always understood,” said Miss 
Wentworth. “I would not be severe, but I 
am sure that among really Christian women 
there is too often an expenditure on outward 
adornment which does seriously curtail the 
means of relieving the poor or contributing to 
missions and other works of the kind.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Vernon, “and there are 
peculiar temptations at the present day for 
girls inclined to love dress; there are so many 
et-ceteras, so many appendages to dress, to 
please the eye and taste, that it does require 
some self-denial in a young girl who likes to 
look nice, as all young girls do, to be content 
with a plain trimming instead of an elaborate 
one, or a dress slightly behind the newest 
fashion, in order to devote the surplus she saves 
to the help of the poor and needy. But there 
the apostle’s warning may surely come in. If 
the adorning she relies on is the inward ‘hid- 
den man of the heart,’ she will be willing to 
renounce the outer decoration for the sake of 
Him who has said, ‘ Ye did it unto Mz.’” 

“ And one more rule,” said Miss Wentworth, 
“T think we may add to our list, and that is 
to take care not to forget the claims of those 
whom we employ in making our dresses.” 


“Ah! you mean hurrying milliners and 
dressmakers with their work,” said Clara. 

“Yes; it is a subject which has been almost 
worn threadbare, but practically much over- 
looked. I fear many who profess to be guided 
by high principles too often forget that by 
giving their orders at the last moment they 
oblige the young people employed to deprive 
themselves of rest, and often of the benefit of 
the Lord’s day. One of the members of my 
Bible class works in a large establishment of this 
kind, and though a truly pious girl, she says 
she is often too exhausted on Sunday to attend 
church in the morning, or goes with a sense of 
utter weariness which prevents her profiting 
by what she hears. And how much they have 
to answer for, who do thus (unconsciously) 
oppress those who are ministering to their 
pleasures and adornments!” 

“T must say I should doubt the genuine- 
ness of their religion,” said Sophia. 

“No, dear Sophia, let us remember our own 
inconsistencies, and not be too ready to unchris- 
tianize others. Much of this selfishness pro- 
ceeds from want of thought. But also we 
must own it partly arises from inordinate 
eagerness after personal adornment; and it 
shows how very needful it is to keep it in 
check. But I think we have now made out 
some general rules, and if we keep them in 
mind, we may consider that we are following 
up the apostolic precepts, even though we may 
differ among ourselves in carrying out the 
minute details.” 

“T suppose we can never expect to see quite 
alike in these,” said Lina. “TI have often been 
puzzled by the differences in little practical 
every-day matters, among persons who seemed 
equally good, pious, and conscientious; and 
then I ask myself, which is right ? ”’ 

* All of them may be right, my dear, as far 
as each is individually concerned; but any of 
them is wrong who tries to impose her own 











rule of life on others. In these minor matters, 
circumstances, temperament, disposition, and 
habits are so infinitely varied, that we can 
hardly find any two whose case is precisely 
similar. Let us each seek to abide in Christ, 
to live very near Him, to be prayerful and 
watchful, and we shall assuredly be individu- 
ally guided by Him as to the course each one 
should take; but we shall not be guided in the 
same way to see what another ought to do. 
Our Lord’s warning, ‘What is that to thee P 
follow thou Me,’ should be more practically 
kept in mind than it is. I should nover 
attempt to dictate to any of you, in details, the 
exact course you should follow in this matter 
of dress which we have been discussing; but 
I think the few general rules we have made 
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out will be a help to you all to apply each in- |to live near to God, | to cultivate that spiritual 
dividually, and perhaps to others whom you |tone of mind which in his sight is alone re- 
may influence. And you will never go far | garded, and which alone can ‘adorn the doctrine 
astray while you keep steadily in view the |of God your Saviour in all things.’ ” 
paramount importance of seeking first of all E. J. WHATELY. 


NURSES AND THEIR WORK. 
I—ON THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR A NURSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PROTOPLAST.” 


Miss NicuttncaLe has made the very true/ cessful ministration. Except in cases of high 
observation that the art of nursing is little! nervous disease, I am not willing to assent 
understood; and that those who undertake the | to this opinion ; but in giving as the first quali- 
office. of ministering to the sick for the pur- | ‘fication for a nurse “a loving heart,” I do not 
pose of obtaining a livelihood, are generally | mean necessarily that there must be a deep 
grossly ignorant of those grand principles and attachment on the part of the nurse to the 
laws upon which the success of their work |‘patient,or even any previous knowledge of him; 
depends. I wish her book could be in the} but simply that without a kind, gentle, loving 
hands of all professional nurses, and that they | disposition, an element is wanting without 
would allow prejudice and obstinacy to give | which no ministration to the sick can be of any 
way before her arguments; but my purpose | real value. There is such a depth of tenderness 
in this paper is rather to address myself to|required in waiting on the suffering invalid, 
the wives, daughters, sisters, and mothers in|such a discernment of his condition, such a 
our land,—to those whose only necessity for | quiet reading of his momentary need; that love 
learning how to nurse is a necessity of love, |is the only true interpreter of hwmanity’s wants. 
and who in times of sickness are, as I well! Another qualification for a nurse is a patient 
know from experience, only too ready to devote | temper. This does not always co-exist with the 
themselves to the work of ministration to the! former qualification, a loving heart. I have 
beloved sufferers in their own family circle.| known the truest depth of affection accompa- 
How many a fond heart will put away with|nied and marred by a most irritable, excitable 
horror the recommendation of the physician to|temperament; and while the nurse would 
send for a hired nurse, and resolve on any|have laid down her life for the sufferer, she 
amount of self-sacrifice to perform the duties! has added to his discomfort by a fractious, 
required! and yet is all unconscious of total | complaining tone of voice, unable to control, 
incapacity for such a work and ministry. I!even in the sick room, the manner which has 
would endeayour in these papers (so far as | become habitual. But such a temper totally 
some experience in nursing may enable me) to! unfits one for the work of ministration. It is 
assist the desire which I have described to be' better that the person afflicted with it should 
all in all to the beloved patient; for surely it is | keep entirely out of the way, and leave her work 
well that in times of thought, and health, and to others. By far the majority of patients are 
leisure, the minds of the female members of; themselves in a most irritable condition ; pain, 
a family should be prepared in some degree | restlessness, want of sleep, all combine to pro- 
for that hour of sickness which must inevitably | duce a fretful manner, even when at ordinary 
arrive in every household. ‘times there is quiet cheerfulness, and willing- 
The first and greatest qualification for a good | ness to be pleased. And then how manyinvalids 
nurse is a loving heart. No knowledge, no/ there are who in their times of health are con- 
activity, no manual skill, can be a substitute | stitutionally irritable! no wonder that their 
for this. Unless there is this requisition, much | infirmity is aggravated by disease. 
Doubtless the difficulty of attending the sick 
much useful ministration may be secured, but ‘rises in proportion as this excitability exists in 
the grand desideratum in a nurse is lacking; | 








ithe patient: it is comparatively sweet and easy 
and the poor patient will sigh in vain for a|to wait on a composed, gentle, tractable suf- 
healing, soothing influence, which perhaps he ;ferer, and very wearing to contend with the 
cannot define,—the consciousness of being loved.| opposition and peevishness of a wayward 

It has been said, however, that the nearest invalid. But the true nurse must lay her 
and most attached relation does not make so account for the latter trial; and terrible will be 
good a nurse as the more indifferent stranger, | the consequences if she meet irritation with 
because over-anxiety is a hindrance to suc- | irritation,—if she reply to every querulous com- 
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plaint, and vindicate her own conduct when un- 
justly blamed. She must be willing to bear 
false accusation when she has done her best, 
and an apparently ungrateful indifference to 
her highest efforts to please. She must pass 
over in silence the angry assertion that the 
food is not rightly cooked, while she knows it 
has been prepared precisely the same as on the 
previous day, when it gave satisfaction ; and she 
must patiently rearrange the bed which she has 
taken such pains to make, if told it is uncom- 
fortable, and that her patient can get no rest. 

It is here where I have noticed that the hired 
nurse especially fails, and the superiority of the 
amateur nurse is often shown. Servants or 
hirelings will most kindly and tenderly nurse 
the sick so long as their efforts are appreciated, 
and they meet with kind words in return for 
their efforts to please; but let the patient un- 
justly (as they think) find fault when they have 
done their best, and they will throw up their 
work in disgust, or at least make no allowance 
for the irritability of disease. On the other 
hand, I have known one member of a family 
bear with sweetest gentleness all these provo- 
cations of the sick, and continue with silent 
tenderness the office of ministration. 

Another qualification for a nurse is sympathy 
with the patient’s suffering. It has been said 
that no one can make an efficient nurse who 
has not herself been an invalid. Certain it is 
that one who knows from eaperience the pain, 
the lassitude, and the sleeplessness of disease, 
will be better able to feel for the sufferer she 
is tending. And there is something very 
trying to a sick person to witness the sort of 
dull indifference with which his complaints are 
listened to by the unsympathizing attendant. 
But how thoroughly will some natures enter 
into all the distressing feelings of the sick! 
what quick appreciation there is of the spasm 
of agony as it racks the frame !—of the restless 
weariness which comes over the poor patient ! 
or of the general uneasiness which tortures 
him, and which (as I have so often heard 
another say, or felt myself) is “worse than 
actual pain”! Anything like a cold, hard 
nature totally unfits for the work of nursing; 
while a warm, deep, earnest sympathy with 
suffering goes far to qualify for the office. 

Another qualification is a good memory. 
Just consider what a responsibility rests on a 
nurse, and how heavily her memory is taxed. 
How many directions are given her by the 


two hours: anda number of other instructions 
equally perplexing to one whose mind is already 
on the rack with anticipation of losing a be- 
loved husband, mother, or child. How valuable 
in the hour of sickness is the habit of memory ! 

But let the power of recollection be what it 
may, I would advise every nurse to request the 
medical man to write his directions. Dr. 
| Walshe, that eminent physician, makes this 
his admirable rule; other doctors will do it if 





man be too hurried to write himself, let the 
nurse put down in pencil his directions in- 
stantly after his departure. Even a good 
memory will have enough strain on it without 
being taxed with what can quite as easily be 
put on paper. 

Another qualification is equally necessary— 
manual dexterity. There may be all the requi- 
sites I have mentioned for the work of minis- 
tration, but if these are not accompanied by a 
steady hand, a quick eye, and a light step, the 
usefulness of the former gifts will be utterly 
marred. Of what avail is it that there is the 
loving heart, the patient temper, and the sym- 
pathetic nature, if the manner be awkward, 
and the unhappy, inexperienced nurse tor- 
ments the patient by handling him rudely and 
uncomfortably, letting things fall in his pre- 
sence, and disturbing him with a continual 
noise? We may try to bear with these annoy- 
ances from love to the nurse and appreciation 
of her noble qualities, but the injury they do 
him is irreparable. A poor lady lay in the 
worst stage of the worst kind of erysipelas; 
her face was swollen and covered with the fear- 
ful eruption. Her own nurse had left the 
room for a few minutes, and the cook entered 
to perform some office in the room. “Please 
to move my pillows,” was the request of the 
poor sufferer. The cook, with all good-will, 
but with rough, unskilled hands, lifted the 
pillow to shake it, and accidentally let it fall 
upon the patient’s burning face, covered with 
the terrible sores of that dread disease. The 
screams which followed this mishap brought 
in the nurse, and most resolutely did her 
charge determine never to ask help from any 
other servant again. Ladies are not generally 
wanting in this qualification ; it is mostly when 
housemaids and other servants are called in 
as impromptu nurses that this want of manual 
dexterity is most perceived; but although the 
members of an educated and carefully trained 








medical man, even for the hours of the night 





family are not likely to show much awkward- 





alone! This medicine is to be taken if an 
aperient become needful; or that if there be a 
contrary need: this opiate if sleep will not 
come; that if natural rest be procured: such 
and such food or support is to be given every 


ness of manner on attending their sick relatives, 
it is well to bear in mind the importance and 
absolute necessity of that practical skill which 
can alone minister to the comfort of an in- 
valid. 


specially asked to do so: and if the medical | 
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Another qualification I will venture to name. | 
It is a willingness to perform menial offices. 

Miss Nightingale remarks that she has seen 
a nurse scrubbing a floor, not because it was 
her work, but because she would rather do it 
herself than see it left undone. Miss N. justly 
adds—* Such employment in an attendant on 
the sick is only waste of power, but that woman 
had the true making of a nurse in her. The 
spirit she showed proved her worthy of her 
office.” This is so true. A lady may say it 
is not her place to light a fire, tidy a room, &c. 
Certainly not; but if, knowing what servants 
are, she would suffer the patient to bear all the 
inconvenience of delay, and all the injury of 
neglect, rather than do these things herself, 
she had far better resign the hope of being a 
useful nurse, and leave the honour and plea- 


another which demands a high tone of gentle- 
manly feeling, and a true sense of delicacy, it 
is that of the medical adviser; and I delight 
to bear-witness to a fact which must be evident 
to all who have had much to do with sickness 
—the exalted stamp of character which marks 
the majority of medical men, especially in con- 


nection with their profession. What true 
delicacy, what high untarnished honour, and 
what confidential sympathy with family trou- 
bles do we see in these men! How much is 
entrusted to them! how continually and neces- 
sarily are they made the repositories of house- 
hold secrets ! and how rarely is this confidence 
abused! How seldom do we hear of a phy- 
sician indulging in idle gossip, repeating at 
one house what he hears at another! and yet 
to how many people there would be temptation 





to this fault! I often think we hardly appre- 
ciate the virtues of our English doctors as a 
class; and am quite of the wise man’s mind, 
when he said, “ Honour the physician,” &c. 

In naming the qualifications of those who 
delicacy which utterly unfits for the work of | attend the sick, I have not said that the best 
nursing. I know that it is unpleasant for a/nurse will be a true Christian, but surely 
lady to speak on certain subjects, and to do| might have said so. Is it not certain that 
certain acts, but for this there may be a neces-|the wisest, tenderest watcher in the sick 
sity connected with her work. I need not go! chamber will be the follower of Him who went 
into details; let it suffice to say, that in pro-| about doing good, who “healed all manner of 
portion as a young and delicate and sensitive | sickness and disease among the people”? If 
female realizes her high calling of ministration, | a loving heart is wanted, where shall we find 
she will be carried above mere consideration of such love as that described in 1 Cor. xiii. ? 
her own feelings, and will lose sight of even! or if a@ patient temper is desirable, where is 
the suspicion of indelicacy, as she follows the | there anything to equal the longsuffering for- 
dictates of her exalted duty. bearance and gentleness which are the fruits 

Nor will she shrink from any necessary plain- of the Spirit? Who has such sympathy as one 
speaking to the doctor when he comes to visit’ who has been a disciple of Him who has ever 
his patient. To him it is only matter of course; | known our frame, and remembered that we are 
and if his thoughts wander at all from the! dust? Who will tend the sick with such real 
dangerous condition of the sufferer, to the nurse lowliness of heart as one who takes example 
who is seeking his recovery as her first object | from the Washer of his companions’ feet, the 
—as most probably they will not wander,—it | Being who was among his people as one that 
will only be to hold her in higher estimation! serveth? And if in ministering to the body, 
and respect than ever, as he marks her quiet the Christian nurse may whisper some word 
self-forgetfulness. of warning, counsel, or encouragement, is the 

Of course I speak of a physician or medical | patient less likely to recover because there was 
practitioner who is a true gentleman, and surely 'true medicine “for a mind diseased ;” because 
none other should be called in to attend the| he has been led to the Balm of Gilead, and to 
sick. If there is one profession more than | the Physician of the soul ? 


sure of ministration to other members of the 
family. 

And here I feel that I must touch upon a 
point closely connected with the qualification 
I have already named. There is a certain false | 
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Any person who for the first time peeps’ into | the extreme gullibility of our ancestors in re- 
|lation to the so-called facts therein recorded. 


the literature of the sixteenth century for — 
purpose of examining the state of zoological| Indeed, it would appear that at the period of 


science at that period, will doubtless feel rather | the renaissance, the first step towards improve- 
startled at what he must necessarily consider ment in this department of knowledge was 
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achieved by collecting together all the errors 
and absurdities that had been accumulating 
for ages in the dark receptacles of bygone 
times, preparatory to their destruction ; just as 
we hear of searches after the treatises on 
necromancy and witchcraft, that were destined 
to be burned by the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. 

And yet the statements recorded in these 
venerable folios were, at the time they were 
written, as firmly believed as they are gravely 
penned. Unicornsand cockatrices are figured 
with as much care as if they had been drawn 
from photographs; the portraits of a “ Triton 
and Siren of Nilus” are looked upon as au- 
thentic likenesses of their respectable proto- 
types, as are also the effigies of a quadruped 
with twice as many heads as Cerberus. 

Neither could the writers of the ponderous 
cyclopedias in which the above and similar 
fables find place be much blamed for their 
apparent credulity. When they described the 
redoubtable unicorn, they merely copied Pliny, 
who not only gives the locality where it ought 
to be placed, but descants largely upon its 
history and diet, telling us that it lived princi- 
pally upon toads, and hence derived its terrible 
attributes. Indeed, the fabulous tale apper- 
taining to the cockatrice—a sort of half-breed 
between a hen and an adder—is still current in 
many Eastern countries. To gainsay the ex- 
istence. of seven-headed dragons would have 
been to ignore the testimony of Ovid himself, 
to say nothing of monkish legends; and to 
call in question the reality of tritons and 
sirens would have betrayed a lamentable ig- 
norance of mythological lore, not to be tole- 
rated in any one pretending to be skilled in the 
learned languages. 

Neither is it necessary to revert to so dis- 
tant a period as two centuries ago in search of 
illustration of our present subject. Tales 
readily told, and as easily credited, are not 
lacking in modern times. Want of imagina- 
tion on the part of the narrator is often amply 
compensated by fertility of invention on the 
part of the listener, until at length poor Truth, 
left far behind, seems fairly obliged to give up 
the hopeless contest, and Folly hurries on, 
becoming at every step more and more remote 
from the plain and beaten path tracked out by 
honest observation. 

In no other science perhaps is the value of 
the Baconic philosophy more conspicuous than 
in that of natural history; in no other branch 
of study is it more essential to begin by record- 
ing facts on which, as on a safe and stable 
foundation, to base theoretical speculation. 
The modern founder of natural history, the 
illustrious Cuvier, declined to theorize, upon 


the express plea that the accumulation of facts 
whereon to founda system of inductive reason- 
ing was insufficient; and although since that 
time (not fifty years ago) enormous additions 
have been made to our store of knowledge by 
patient and extensive examination of existing 
nature, few competent to form a judgment 
upon such a subject will feel much disposed to 
consider that we have even yet a superabun- 
dance of material. 

Nevertheless something has been achieved, 
even in the yet infantine state of our science. 
Specimens or skeletons of every known animal 
have been arranged in our museums, or de- 
lineated in scientific works. The various fea- 
tures of their structure have been diligently 
compared, the habits of their possessors care- 
fully noted ; the adaptation of their limbs to the 
performance of their several duties, and of their 
armature to the purposes of aggression or de- 
fence, have afforded interesting subjects of 
study to the comparative anatomist as well as 
to the observant traveller. 

The value of the information thus accumu- 
lated has been in the exact ratio of the number 
of facts placed at our disposal. In ascience so 
purely investigative as that of natural history, 
the earliest deductions must necessarily more 
or less partake of the character of empiricism ; 
and it is only when, from the universality of 
their application, the surmises of the theorist 
reveal themselves to be laws imposed upon the 
animal creation, that the philosopher finds a 
basis on which to rear a substantial and im- 
pregnable edifice. 

That such laws do exist is now established 
beyond the reach of scepticism. The flame 
first lighted by Cuvier in the damp cellars of 
the Jardin des Plantes, fanned by a thousand 
inspirations, has at length burst forth, spread- 
ing its beams around with startling radiance, 
dispersing by their light the monstrous brood 
of ignorant superstition, and revealing in their 
real shape the half-seen, misshapen progeny 
of imposture and romance. 

It is not without opposition, however, that 
truths, even of the greatest import, become ul- 
timately established : prejudices, deeply rooted, 
have to be overthrown; pride and egotism 
remain obstinately blind to the clearest evi- 
dence; and not unfrequently even fraud and 
deception have to be unmasked before they 
can be driven from a field whence they have 
long been in the habit of deriving reputation 
or profit. In the time of Linnzus, as we are 
_told, one of the most attractive curiosities in a 
celebrated museum in Holland was a stuffed 
mermaid, which to the practised eye of the 
illustrious Swede at once resolved itself into a 
factitious monstrosity, prepared by patching 
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together the skins of a monkey and a fish. 
The Dutchmen were furious upon the occasion. 
The cries of ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ” 
were not louder than those which assailed the 
adventurous champion of truth; and the philo- 
sopher only saved himself by a speedy escape 
from the scene of so unwelcome a revelation. 
The strange combinations of parts of hetero- 
geneous animals ingeniously put together by 
Chinese and Japanese artists, and foisted upon 
foreigners as specimens of the creatures resi- 
dent in their respective countries, would, in- 
deed, some of them puzzle Linneus himself, 
rivalling as they do the very idols in their joss- 
houses, in the absurdity of their incongruous 
appearance, and yet manufactured with so much 
skill, that the artifice lavished on their con- 
struction is not easily discernible. 

The existence of the unicorn remained long 
unquestioned, and its horn, in the ignorance of 
the Middle Ages, was made the subject of 
almost incredible deception. This horn was, 
in fact, the tusk of the narwhal, obtained from 
the shores of Northern Europe, where, from 
time immemorial, the whale producing it has 
formed an object of pursuit for the Norwegian 
fisherman or the Greenlander. Not only was 
the tusk in question palmed off upon the ig- 
norant .as being the formidable weapon plucked 
from the brow of a quadruped so terrible in its 
aspect, that to look upon it when alive was de- 
clared fatal to the beholder; but it was thought 
to be possessed of qualities more nearly allied 
to magical than to medical potency, being 
regarded as an antidote to poison, however 
deadly. A fragment of this precious substance 
was dipped into the cups of kings before they 
drank, and the creature which bore it shared 
with Britain's iion the proud post of guarding 
from offence our royal arms. It was considered 
an infallible remedy against pestilence, inso- 
much, indeed, that the author of the “ Loima- 
logie,” a learned treatise on the great Plague 
of London in the year of our Lord 1666, after 
bitterly regretting the extreme costliness of 
this precious alexipharmic, gravely proposes as a 
valuable substitute the pewder of baked toads. 

These fables are exploded, and yet, perhaps, 
the read.r will inquire, Why should there not 
be sus:, an animal as the unicorn? why not 
a quadiped with a single horn in the middle 
of‘ s forehead, as well as a rhinoceros with a 
solitary weapon on the back of its nose P 

Simply because such an arrangement is im- 
possible without a violation of those immutable 
laws, in accordance with which all animals are 
constructed. The astronomer would not be 
more startled by the sun’s rising in the west 
than the comparative anatomist would be at 
the sight of a quadruped so organized. It 








would be a grand exception to all our experi- 
ence, and a flat contradiction to the established 
facts on which is raised the superstructure of 


modern science. In spite, therefore, of the 
authority of ancient writers, and even of the 
assertions and surmises of modern travellers, 
we are well convinced that such a monstrosity 
can have no existence in creation. 

In order to explain to the, non-scientific 
reader how we are enabled to speak thus un- 
hesitatingly upon a subject which apparently 
depends altogether upon accuracy or falsehood 
in the assertions of travellers, it will be ne- 
cessary to premise the data upon which a judg- 
ment apparently so hazardous can be pro- 
nounced—to explain the law as we find it 
recorded in the statute-book of nature, before 
we venture to speak authoritatively upon the 
probabilities or possibilities of the case. 

The fundamental idea, the rock on which all 
natural science is immoveably based, is the 
harmony, or rather correspondence between 
the different organs, invariably conspicuous. 
No part of any animal is or can be incongruous 
with the rest of its organization. 

Nature abhors incongruity as much as she 
does a vacuum; therefore the simple grandeur 
of the axiom first established by Cuvier, that 
from the conformation of a tooth it is possible 
to predicate the configuration of the limbs and 
the habits of the animal to which the tooth 
belonged, remains the unshaken keystone of 
natural history. 

A second great discovery, which has tended 
more than any other made in modern times to 
the advancement of our knowledge, is the uni- 
versality of plan, in accordance with which all 
animals have been constructed. The paw of 
the lion and the wing of the bat, the fin of the 
porpoise and the flipper of the seal, the pillars 
that support the colossal bulk of the ele- 
phant, and the limbs with which the kangaroo 
bounds over the herbage, or the mole digs 
through the soil, are all but modifications of 
the same instrument, made up of bones homo- 
logous in their nature, but varied in their 
shape, moved by muscles that individually re- 
present each other, and armed with weapons 
which, whether called claws, hoofs, or nails, 
are obviously but'varied shapes of the same 
organs. 

Or, to grapple more closely with our subject, 
we find the bodies of all vertebrate animals 
supported by an internal central framework 
(called, by a ne plus ultra of barbarism, the 
backbone), composed of a series of successive 
pieces, more or less moveably connected with 
each other, forming the axis or pivot apon 
which every movement turns. Now, although 
any one will acknowledge that the vertebral 
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Column of a fish represents that of a reptile, in order to insure its safety it is enclosed in a 
and that there is an essential resemblance be-| sort of tunnel composed of a succession of 
tween the backbone of a bird and that of a arches, each of which is based upon the central 


quadruped; it is by no means so obvious that 
the individual pieces entering into the compo- 
sition of the spine in these different animals 
are identical in their nature. The fish, it is 
true, being an inhabitant of the water, buoyed 
upon all sides by the density of the surrounding | 
element, needs not the ball and socket joints | 
that characterize the serpent, and convert its 
lithe and limbless form into a living rope, 
adapted equally to wind around the forest 
bough or bind its victim in its fearful coil. 
The light, compact, and firmly girded skeleton 
that bears the eagle through the skies, has its 
vertebral column arranged in a very different 
manner from that of the whale, “incumbent on 
the vasty deep,” or the mammiferous quad- 
rupeds only fitted to walk upon the ground. 
Nay, more, in different regions the vertebre 
of the same animal present innumerable diver- 
sities of structure: those of the neck are dis- 
similar to those of the back; these latter 


to those of the loins and sacrum, while in) 
the lengthy tail of some animals they vary from | 


the utmost degree of complexity of which they 
are capable to their simplest possible condition. 
And yet all these modifications, both of shape 
and function, are attainable by the suppression 


or development of a few elements, as they are | 


termed, common to the whole vertebrate crea- 
tion, and so simple, that it will not be difficult 
to appreciate their importance, so far as is 
necessary for the explanation of our subject. 
Each piece or segment entering into the 
composition of the spinal column, generally 
called a vertebra, and regarded as a distinct 
bone, is in reality made up of parts, each ap- 
propriated to a distinct use; and consequently 
presents a greater or less degree of complexity 
in its composition, in proportion as its functions 


element described above; and this addition 
increases the complexity of the structure. 

A second set of arches, of precisely similar 
character, may normally be affixed to the under 
surface of the central element, so as to enclose 
and defend the main trunks of the vascular 
system. 

And in combination with the above there 
may or may not be a pair of appendages, de- 
rived from the sides spreading out for the in- 
sertion of muscles or the attachment of ribs. 

All the elements above enumerated are how- 
ever distinct and independent parts. They may 
| be co-existent in the same vertebra, or any of 
them may be deficient if their presence is not 
required. They may be modified in their 


adapted to every possible condition under which 
an animal can exist. But they are always re- 
|cognisable as the same “elements,” easily 
identifiable by their office and position. 

We, moreover, learn from this grand lesson 
that the osseous skeleton of every vertebrate 
animal is made up of certain definite combi- 
nations of bones, arranged in accordance with 
|a@ given type from which Nature never departs; 
insomuch indeed, that by a careful analysis of 
the skeleton of all known vertebrates it is 
possible to compare them all with an ideal 
archetype or standard of organization ; and thus 
detect at a glance the aberrations of structure 
that they individually present. 

To these immutable laws, the organisms of 
the past, as well as those of existing nature, are 
equally amenable—the mastodon and the me- 
gatherium as well as the elephant and the 
sloth—the saurian monsters of the lias rocks 
as well as the crocodiles of the Nile and the 








become more numerous and important. In its 
simplest and primary condition a vertebra may 
be considered, as its name imports, a mere 
centre or pivot, upon which, as upon a hinge, the | 


Ganges—the shattered fragments of the earliest 
fossiliferous strata, and the last new arrival at 
the Zoological Gardens. 

In like manner it is obvious that in the con- 


shape and varied in their dimensions, either | 
relatively or absolutely, until they become | 








movements of the body are supported. It con-| struction of their limbs all vertebrate animals 
sists therefore of a single portion or element, | conform to established laws, the universality of 
to which the name of centrwm is not inappro- | which is now incontrovertibly established. The 
priately applicable. Such are the vertebra pectoral fin of a fish, the fore-legs of a reptile, 
situated near the end of the tail in most quad-| the wings of a bird, the paddle of a whale, the 
rupeds. More frequently, however,other parts | flippers of a seal, the aliform expansions of 
are combined with this central element, the a bat, are merely modifications of the same 
uses of which are ofa totally different character. elemental parts exaggerated or diminished in 

Along the upper surface of the spine runs their relative proportions, adapted in their 
that mysterious chain whence issue forth the | | shape to the uses they subserve, or even al- 
mandates of the will, the spinal marrow or | together suppressed if their presence is not 
spinal chord, an apparatus so delicately organ- | wanted ; but, nevertheless, when present always 
ized, so impatient of injury, and so incapable of recognisable and capable of identification. 
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withstanding even the slightest pressure, that In order, therefore, to obtain a standard | 
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that shall enable the anatomist te detect at a 
glance the parts that are redundant, or the ele- 
ments that are deficient in any given skeleton, 
belonging either to acreature now in existence 
or to such as belong to preceding epochs of 
the earth’s history, all that is required is an 
animal exhibiting the whole of them co-existent 
and moderately developed. A skeleton of this 
archetypal character unfortunately is not at 
our disposal; the nearest approximation to it 
perhaps is to be met with in the crocodilian 
lizards. Nevertheless, it is by no means im- 
practicable to construct from other sources 
a standard, theoretical indeed, but still of reli- 
able completeness. 

As relates to the number of their limbs, the 
animals described and depicted by our fore- 
fathers are sometimes very liberally dealt with, 
insomuch, indeed, that a pair or two, more or 
less, seems to have mattered little in their 
equipment; neither can we feel surprised at 
that fertility of invention which furnished the 
mythology of the ancients with appropriate 
actors on the unreal scene of superstition and 
credulity. The allegorical statuary of Nineveh, 
and the still more fanciful hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians, afforded tempting models to the 
sculptor as well as to the poet, to both of 
whom it was much easier to adopt the legends 
of their predecessors than to call in question 
the authenticity oftheir portraiture. Neither, 
in the then existing state of knowledge, was it 
easy to controvert the fictions imposed upon 
the credulous. Why should not a snake have 
as many feet as a centipede ? or why should a 
crocodile have fewer legs than a scorpion? 
These were questions only to be solved by the 
museums of an Alexander at the disposal of an 
Aristotle, and we are startled, even at the pre- 
sent day, when we perceive how much the 
mighty Stagyrite was enabled to accomplish 
by means of the materials thus placed at his 
command. The principles which he laid down, 
extended and enlarged by the increased scope 
of our knowledge, still constitute the founda- 
tion of our reasoning, and give weightiness to 
the arguments we employ. 

Examining this question from a strictly phy- 
siological point of view, as Professor Owen has 
ably demonstrated, there is no impediment what- 
ever to the possession of as many limbs as there 
are vertebre in the central axis of the body, to 
every one of which locomotive organs would 
only constitute normal appendages. Theo- 
retically speaking, therefore, a serpent with a 
hundred and fifty pairs of legs would present* 
nothing monstrous in its organization—nothing 
that might not be expected to exist by any one 
preferring to rely upon possibilities rather 
than upon facts. Why, in accordance with 











“natural selection,” a few more limbs should 
not be furnished instead of patching up the 
old ones, we leave the admirers of that theory 
to explain. In such a case as this it is evi- 
dent that we can only refer to Nature’s self; 
and the conclusiveness of the reply will evi- 
dently be in the exact ratio of the extent of 
our information and the completeness of our 
museum. Every addition to our collections 
becomes confirmative of the grand law, as yet 
unbroken, that no vertebrate animal ever pos- 
sessed more than two pairs of limbs. 

To deny that there ever were such crea- 
tures as dragons is, we are aware, to deny 
the history of St. George, to discredit Jason, 
and to declare war alike against poetry and 
romance. The atrocities committed by these 
winged reptiles are chronicled by grave his- 
tory, and their portraits may be seen em- 
blazoned with equal fidelity upon the sign- 
boards of our country towns, and the robes 
of the Chinese emperor; yet even these, 
touched by the Ithuriel wand of truth,— 

‘© Dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 
The only exemplifications of flying reptiles 
met with in existing nature, or disentombed 
from the vast mausoleum in which the re- 
mains of so many strange animals long since 
extinct are preserved for our inspection, are, 
however, deeply interesting as relates to our 
present subject, proving as they do that, even 
under circumstances so extraordinary as those 
requiring the existence of wing-like expan- 
sions in a true reptile, the normal elements of 
the skeleton are sufficient for their produc- 
tion. The flying dragon of modern times 
(Draco volitans), a little creature, harmless as 
it is beautiful, seems rather designed to prove 
the immutability of nature’s laws than to 
teach the possibility of their infringement, 
having its full complement of four legs, con- 
structed after the pattern common to other 
lizards. Its so-called wings are mere pro- 
longations of the ribs, enclosed in a duplica- 
ture of the skin, and thus presenting an 
extent of surface sufficient to perform the 
office of a parachute, enabling its possessor 
to take surprising leaps from tree to tree, but 
having neither: the office nor structure of 
wings, properly so called. In the second 
example, the extinct pterodactyl, the aliform 
appendages were undoubtedly instruments of 
flight, but so extraordinary in: their conforma- 
tion, so obviously constructed in accordance 
with the strict requirements of an unalterable 
law, that, although geological epocha have 
successively passed away since last it flapped 
its “leathern pinions” in the murky gloom, 
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the elements selected to compose the frame- to “scaly serpents armed with claws, and 
work of its wings are as easily identifiable as breathing fire and smoke.” 

those that sustain the membranous expan-| To deprive the unicorn of his horn by an 
sions of the bat, enabling it to emulate the appeal to the laws of osteology, would be not 
very birds in the speed of its flight and the a more difficult task than to strip Pegasus of 














rapidity of its aérial evolutions. Even the 
pterodactyl of the oolite, like the bats at 
present in existence, had only the two pairs 
of limbs which, as we have seen above, con- 
stitute the complete set assigned to vertebrate 
animals; and in both the extinct reptile and 
the modern flymg mammal, the anterior pair, 
the representatives of the human hands, are 
converted into aliform expansions,—but with 
this remarkable difference: in the case of the 
bat the wings are simply formed by the exces- 
sive elongation of the four inner fingers, the 
thumb retaining its usual dimensions; in the 
case of the reptile the expansion of the 
wing was supported by the excessive de- 
velopment of the little finger only, while 
the rest are of ordinary size. In neither 
case is a single bone added to or withdrawn 
from the normal number of the elements em- 
ployed. 

Seeing, therefore, that in no solitary in- 
stance, either in bygone creations or in 
existing nature, can wings be proved to have 
been co-existent with two pairs of legs, the 
accounts of winged dragons must be con- 
sidered as fictitious as the attributes assigned 


|his wings. The harmonies of nature cannot 
i be lightly broken, nor can we expect to find 
rade and violeit antagonism in the structure 
of animals zoologically related. Throughout 
| the wide creation no exception has yet been 
| found to invalidate the adventurous assertion 
|of Cuvier, that the possession of horns upon 
the forehead was peculiar to ruminating quad- 
jrupeds, and that the upper jaw, devoid of 
incisor teeth, the fourfold stomach, and the 
divided hoof, are inseparably connected with 
this feature in the animal economy. 

Why the relationship between parts appa- 
rently so disconnected should so invariably 
,exist, is a very different subject for con- 
sideration. The broad fact remains, and, 
until refuted by. observation, must continue 
to retain the character of a plan from which 
| Nature never deviates. 
| Having, therefore, once mastered the key 
| to her operations—the alphabet, as it were, of 
| the cipher in which are written the laws of 
| organic life,—the anatomist is enabled easily to 
interpret the otherwise illegible hieroglyphics, 
,and thus defend his science alike from the ma- 
'chinations of fraud and the errors of ignorance. 


OUR PET LAMBS. 


I 


On dear little Charlie’s birthday we had quite a festive scenc, 
For Winifred wove a garland of flowers and of leaflets green ; 


And—when we were all assembled, 


our favourite lamb to deck— 


With loving and skilful fingers she twined it about its neck. 


Wee Charlie was so delighted, he could scarcely contain his joy ; 
While Alice and Arthur fondly looked up at the baby boy, 

As he sprang, with an eager gesture, to stroke with his soft, fat hands, 
The fleece of the pretty creature, that meekly before him stands. 


ul. 
Our little pet lambs! God bless them! and keep them amidst the strife, 


The sorrows, and stern temptations, 


that beset their earthly life ; 


They are weak, and timid, and helpless, and if left alone will stray ; 
Oh, merciful Saviour, shield them, and succour them day by day. 


Kind Shepherd of Israel, gather our 


And bless them in early childhood w 


Feed, guide, and richly defend them 


Till each shall have safely entered the happy and heavenly fold! 


lambs in Thine arms of love, 
ith gifts that come from above ; 
; nor ever relax Thy hold, 
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THE WALK TO EMMAUS, 





In sorrowful perplexity two disciples were 
wending their way one memorable Sabbath 
evening to the little village of Emmaus. The 
weather might have been lovely, and the scen- 
ery attractive, but they scarcely heeded the one 
or observed the other, for their hearts were full 
of the all-absorbing trouble which had lately be- 
fallen them. Not long since they had looked 
forward, in eager expectancy, to a kingdom and 
a throne; but those gorgeous dreams had ended 
in a cross and a grave! Mistaken in their 
long-cherished calculations, and suddenly called 
upon to relinquish the hopes which had bright- 
ened all their earthly existence, they felt bewil- 
dered and dismayed ; like men wandering in a 
dreary labyrinth, out of which they have no 
guiding clue. Thick gloom overhung the past; 
the present was a realization of fear and disap- 
pointment ; and it needed a faith stronger and 
keener than that which they possessed to pierce 
through the deepening shadows that were ga- 
thering over the future. And the only Friend 
who could have cheered their sadness, and have 


| dispelled their apprehensions, instead of being 


at their side as their comforter, was parted 
from them by death. Well might they walk on 
with bowed heads and inelastic tread, for each 
step that they were taking was over crushed 
anticipations and withered joys. 

Long years have passed since then ; but life’s 
pilgrimage now, enchanting as are many of its 
features, has still some sorrowful and Emmaus- 
like paths for us all to traverse. There are 
hours of trial and suspense, when we scarcely 
know what to do, nor whither to turn; when 
the once fair world around us wears a changed 
and melancholy aspect ; when the flowers that 
we had culled so eagerly droop from the very 
pressure of our grasp; and when the memory 
of bygone joy but enhances the bitterness of 
our present desolation. Our plans are baffled, 
our motives misconstrued, and our prospects 
blighted; our friends prove false, or leave us in 
response to a call from the spirit-land ; and in 
the autumn sadness which envelops us in its 
mist we see nothing clearly, not even the Hand 
which is leading us, by a right way, to a city of 
habitation. 

And in addition to the ordinary afflictions of 
life, the Christian has peculiar difficulties to 
contend with, and peculiar sorrows to endure. 
His own heart, the temptations of the world, 
and the fiery darts of the evil one, are con- 
stant sources of grief and discouragement to 
him 


It is true, on the other hand, that he has 
peculiar joys, joys “unspeakable and fall of 
L 
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glory;” and also treasures laid up in heaven, 
of which none can despoil him; but this does 
not prevent his feeling the sharpness of the 
conflict which he has to wage with sin and 
Satan. Nor can he in his happiest seasons 
count upon their continuance. To-day he may 
be ascending the mount of transfiguration, rap- 
turously exclaiming, “ Lord, it is good to be 
here!” to-morrow he may be wearily pacing 
the road to Emmaus, mourning an absent 
Saviour. 

He is often vanquished in the struggle with 
his besetting sins: his soul is besieged at times 
by an army of doubters; the mysteries of pro- 
vidence disturb his peace; and the burdens he 
has to carry exhaust his strength; until, in the 
listless depression which creeps over him, he 
relaxes his hold of the promises which would 
have sustained him, and is half ready to give 
up all for lost. 

Now, as we watch Cleophas and his com- 
panion winding along the road to their quiet 
home in the village, we may learn from them 
the secret alike of their sorrow and of ours. At 
least, we are taught by their pensive musings 
that much of the sadness we experience in pass- 
ing through life is both intensified and pro- 
longed by our ignorance of the Scriptures, and 
our unbelief. To us, as well as to them, the 
gentle but forceful reproof might too often be 
addressed, “O fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken.” 

In our heavenward journey we have a light 
for our path, and a lamp for our feet, always 
available, always adequate to our necessities ; 
butif we fail in its diligent use,—if, neglectful of 
its radiance, we try to press onwards without 
its aid, what marvel is it if we stumble over 
some precipice, or grope our way in miserable 
uncertainty ? 

The happiest, as well as the most eminent 
Christians, are those who are loving, painstak- 
ing students of God’s word. The memory of 
one has just occurred to us whose saintliness of 
character might be traced to her deep and un- 
wearied researches into truth, and her childlike 
yielding to its guidance. “How I should like 
her portrait,” wrote one of her most intimate 
friends to her biographer, “ with her open Bible 
in her hands, as it always used to be, and all 
the energies of her penetrating mind digging 
deep for its unsearchable riches ; now bringing 
up a bit of the precious ore with such delight 
as another bright addition to her store, and now 
surveying with increasing joyall she had already 

! No sketch of her could be in the least 
faithful which did not throw a strong light upon 
re) 
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the peculiar way in which she lived upon the 
Bible. Grasping the whole plan of salvation, 
and settled and established in it immoveably, 
she fixed her eye steadily on God ; and to know 
Him was all her desire. On that subject she 
was insatiable; ever exploring his word to find 
Him out, ever tracking his mind; and thence 
arose those ardent longings to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in Him. The study of Jesus—his 
thoughts as perfect man, his mind as God— 
occupied her almost continually ; and so richly 
was she repaid in these researches, that there 
were seasons when her soul was so filled with 
adoration at the discoveries opened up to her, 
that, for a time, they seemed to extinguish temp- 
tation, and leave her free to delight herself in 
God.” 

Yes, much of the anxious reasonings and 
the sad misgivings which cloud our heart and 
our path through life, might have been averted 
had we better understood God’s word, and had 
we allowed ourselves to be more thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit; for we are responsible 
for the mistakes that we make, and the dis- 
comforts we suffer, through our wilful want 
of acquaintance with the Scriptures. It is in- 
structive to observe that our Saviour himself 
dispersed the gloom from the minds of his 
disciples, and caused their hearts to burn 
within them, by “expounding unto them in 
all the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself.” Let us resolve, henceforth, to be 
more earnest and persevering in our perusal 
of the sacred page, until we can truthfully 
affirm, with the Psalmist, “ Lord, what love 
have I unto Thy law! All the day long is my 
study in it.” 

Thus delighting in his word, and appro- 
priating its treasures, our faith will be ma- 
tured and strengthened, and we shall be 
preserved from the despondency which is 
engendered by our misapprehension of God’s 
dealings. We shall not be saying, in troubled 
perplexity, “ We trusted that it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel, but to-day 
is the third day since these things were 
done,’ when our rightful comment should 
rather be, “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory?” 
Instead of exclaiming, in tones of anguish, 
* All these things are against me!” the joyous | 
declaration will rise from our lips, and from 
our hearts, “All things work together for 


with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us.” 

Yet it is well for us if, amidst all our blun- 
ders, and distrust, and discomforts, Christ is 
still the supreme object of our affection,—if it 
is his absence which saddens us, his cause 
which absorbingly interests us. The travellers 
to Emmaus, indifferent at that moment to aught 
else around them, “talked together of those 
things which had happened:” their hearts 
were too full of the». iv talk of anything else. 
“ And so long,’ says one, “as the confident 
hope and expectation of the soul is from 
Christ, however little comfort or enjoyment 
there may be in looking to Him, the soul is 
exercising true and living faith; and, perhaps, 
faith is never so strong as when it clings to 
Him in the dark—that is, without sensible 
enjoyment.” It was when the Bride in the 
Canticles was pining after Christ, and not 
realizing the happy sense of his presence, 
that, in telling what she was in search of, she 
regained her own happiness, and excited in 
others the desire to seek Him too. 

Weary Christian, pursuing your way un- 
cheered by the sunshine of Christ’s smile, 
fear not; for your very longing after the 
manifestation of his favour is an incontestable 
proof of your relationship to Him, and a cer- 
tain sign of his nearness. A youthful disciple, 
whose deep distress of mind was occasioned 
by the fear that she was not a real disciple, 
had her doubts instantly dispelled by the 
following simple suggestion :—‘“ Suppose you 
heard a little child lamenting after its father, 
and inconsolable because it could not find him, 
would it not convince you that the weeping 
little one was indeed his child ?”’ 

“Press onwards, and explore his sacred word, 

Nor let your hope grow dim ; 

Next to the joy of finding Christ the Lord, 

Is that of seeking Him.” 
And the seekers are sure to be finders. For 
the sorrowful disciple, whatever be the origin of 
his sorrow, is sure to attract the attention 
and to win the sympathy of his compassionate 
Saviour. In all our walks to Emmaus it is 
not long before He draws near and accom- 
panies us, and asks with tenderest solicitude, 
* What manner of communications are these 
that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and 
are sad P” 
How wisely He instructs! how gently He 





good to them that love God.’’ Instead of | 
breathing out the petulant’ prayer of the | 
prophet, “It is enough; now, O Lord, take 
away my life; for I am not better than my 
fathers,” we shall calmly and confidently | 
“reckon that the sufferings of this pre- | 
sent time are not worthy to be compared 


| hearts ! 


reproves! how lovingly He counsels! And 
how precious is the large-hearted. sympathy 
with which He comforts, and heals our broken 
Not only does He feel for us, but He 
feels with us. As the Head of his body, the 
Churci:, He is instantly and intimately affected 
by the sufferings of its weakest and 1 most 
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unworthy members. As one whom his mother! others, and the weakness of all, he turns to that 
comforteth, so will He comfort us. Sometimes | heavenly Friend who has never forsaken the 
those who have passed through the same afflic- | mourner, nor refused to succour the tempted. 
tions as ourselves are of a cold and selfish dis-| Have you tasted, dear reader, in your hours 
position, and are therefore incapable of sym-|of sadness, the sweetness of a Saviour’s sym- 
pathizing with us. What are our concerns to| pathy?’ Then will you strive in your humble 
them? they are engrossed with their own. | measure to be as He shall enable you, a com- 
Or they will recount their own experience—|forter to others? Will you weep with those 
give us their advice—probe our wounds with| who weep, rejoice with those who rejoice, and 
a careless hand, and then pass on. They have; speak words in season to those who are 
neither love nor compassion enough for true| weary? Then, you must be watchful for op- 
sympathy. But it is not so with Christ. He) portunities; you must be observant of the 
is full of love; nay, He 1s love. “In all our) emotions and circumstances of those who are 
afflictions He is Himself afflicted.’ He is|at your side, or who are crossing your path; 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. So you must have “a heart at leisure from itself, 
fully did He enter into the grief of those two/| to soothe and sympathize.” 
disciples; so patiently and tenderly did He! Are we not all too neglectful of this? Had 
seek, by the explanation of their difficulties, to we, for instance, overtaken those two friends 
remove their sorrow; so graciously did He} who were journeying towards Emmaus, should 
reveal Himself to them at the fitting moment, we have noticed that, as they walked together, 
that their fears were immediately dispelled; | they were sad ? 
and in the overflowing gladness of their hearts,| Oh, we little know the power that there is 
they rose from their meal, and forgetful of in a kind word, the magic influence that there 
their weariness, retraced with quick and buoy-|is in even a kind look, to cheer the sorrowful 
ant step the seven miles which intervened heart, and to invigorate the drooping spirit, or 
between their home and Jerusalem. /else we should surely be more ready than we 
And though the Saviour is not personally | are to comfort those who are cast down. 
present with us now, He still manifests the} A highly-esteemed minister, referring to a 
same deep and efficient sympathy for all who lady of his acquaintance, says, in a letter to a 
look to Him in their times of trouble. He! friend, “She told me the delight, the tears of 
strengthens them for the endurance of trial; | gratitude which she had witnessed in a poor 
He overrules the most disastrous events for girl to whom, in passing, I gave a kind look in 
their good; and He prepares for them brighter | going out of church on Sunday. What a les- 
joys than those which they have lost. The|son! How cheaply happiness can be given! 
troubled child that folds itself in the arms of a) What opportunities of doing an angel’s work! 
loving and pitying parent, has not half so|I remember doing it, full of sad feelings, pass- 
sweet nor so secure a refuge as the sorrowful |ing on, and thinking no more about it, and it 
Christian when he clings with a trustful spirit | gave an hour’s sunshine to a human life, and 
to his sympathizing and mighty Saviour. | lightened, for a time, the load of life to a human 
Weary and heavy laden with the cares of life, heart.” 
he finds rest in the affection of Jesus. From) Cannot we “go and do likewise” P 
the indifference of some, the unkindness of A. M. GROVE. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE, 


” 


ETC. 


ONcE upon a time, the Earth sent upa petition | without growth on the espaliers, or lay under 
to the Heaven. The case was this. A great |them huddled together, small, and shrivelled, 
droyght had visited the lands; and what had | and dead. The strawberry beds were one car- 
seemed green and fair as the garden of|pet of rich-coloured leaves, red-spotted and 
God, was now growing rather to the likeness | drilled with holes. The asparagus mounds 
of the desert of Sahara. The meadows were | looked like an autumn forest, and the berries 
burnt red-brown, or a still more hopeless | were reddening before they were grown. Cal- 
road-coloured white. The young trees were | ccolarias, verbenas, geraniums, petunias, either 
dying in the new plantations, and the leaves | had quite died and withered up, or produced 
yellowing and falling in an early Autumn. In| but scanty, dwarfed flowers. The peas would 
the garden the little stunted apples dwindled | not fill out; the lettuce was flabby and tough; 
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the potatoes like bullets in size. A yellow, un- 
natural maturity seemed gathering on the corn- 
fields, that had stopped growing at half their 
height, and a dry, hard rustle had taken the 
place of the juicy, refreshing, indescribably 
tender whispering that generally loves to 
wander through the tremulous, multitudinous 
stalksthat are the colonnade under the bending, 
swinging bewilderment of ears. There had been 
no bottom to the hay, only dwindled, withered, 
stick-like stubbles. The turnip seed grew no 


gunpowder over the plough-lands.. The little 
+ cool streams and wells were dried up, and the 
brooks diminished into rivulets,and the streams 
into brooks, and the ponds into stagnant 
puddles, on which— 
“The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white.” 





| And so the Earth was in a great strait, and 
| sorely feared even for the life of the fair growth 
| that was the produce of the third day of 
Creation. And from what fens and marshes 
| retained yet a little moisture, and from what 
| streams and ponds were not yet quite dried up, 
and from her great Ocean heart, she put up in- 
cessant prayers to heaven. In mist they rose, 
and lingered awhile in the sky, and then passed 
| away into the horizon. More and more she 
still sent up day after day, under the burning 
sun; night after night under the broad, 
solemn moon. But the mist-prayers all passed 
away, and as yet no answer came. Neverthe- 
| less she hoped that they were still on their wing 
to the heaven, and that only the length of the 
journey made the answer delay; no doubt they 
were sailing on, on, ever-rising, and the answer 
| would come very swiftly down when they had 
once arrived at their destination. 

Judge, then, the dismay, and consternation, 
| and almost despair when, a steady wind having 
| blown all one night, next morning the earth 
| beheld—what? Why, all the mist-prayers 
| come back again, it would seem, unanswered, 


more than if you had scattered black grains of 


the bitter sickness of hope deferred, and now, 


at last, overthrown. And the earth seemed 
to feel hard, repining, rebellious, as the sere 
murmuring wind searched it; and the trust 
in God’s care seemed even shut out from it 
by that dome of unanswered prayers. 

And this was not the worst, though indeed 

what followed was rather the completion of the 
misery and disappointment than any fresh grief. 
It did but finish off the last gleam and glimmer 
of hope (if any indeed yet remained) that per- 
haps still, even yet, the cloud-prayers might 
|; soar again, and find their way and bring an 
answer after all. That hope, if it existed, was 
/soon dispelled; for down soon came all the 
| prayers, in long, tearful, melancholy lines, all 
that day, and all that night, and for two or 
three days besides. So many prayers, so long 
offered,—they took a long time all to come back 
to the despairing, broken-hearted Earth; but 
|at last they had all returned into her own 
bosom. 





persistent prayers. The Earth was so troubled 
that it could not speak. It called to remem- 
brance its songs that were all silenced now. 
Mercy was clean gone for ever; the promise 
had failed for evermore. God surely had for- 
gotten to be gracious; He had in anger shut 
up His tender mercies. He had returned the 
prayers, to use a fine image of a poet, as an 
estranged father returns the letters of his 
son—unopened. 

Now after this a dull, heavy depression 
brooded over the earth; a wide gloom over- 
spread the sweet blue heaven, and the sun 
returned not back for days. 

I forgot to mention that here and there, in 
a nook and corner, some persistent plant, or 
tree, or blade of grass, was yet found that kept 
its faith and hope still unmoved. One, amid 
the derision of its companions, was even heard 
to affirm—not vauntingly, but in a quiet, steady, 
even tone—the remarkable words,—* Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” You 





empty-handed! There they all were, there 
could be no mistake about it, gathered into! 
| great heavy clouds ; the very heaven was black | 
| with them, and the sight of the shy sun seemed | 
| quite shut out. A sigh of bitter, weary, heart- 
| sick disappointment murmured through the 


his hold and fled away, with a troop of sorrow- 
ful sisters, in the wind; many a little flower 
that had tried still to look upward into the 
kind sky, and believe that the answer, though 
it tarried, would at last come end not tarry, 
now bowed its faint head in little faith, and 











| sere leaves, and dry boughs, and parched corn- | is, at best, a transparent one. 
| fields. Many a little leaf that had bravely held out at last, and where were the unanswered 
on till now in a clinging hope, desolately loosed | prayers then ? 


may fancy that, even in their own dejection, 
these “ blind believers” were laughed to scorn 
by their companions, as the prayers returned 
in rain-lines, and the gloom continued, and 
the sun remained hidden. 

Ah, well, you may fancy the rest, for my veil 
The sun brake 


Out of the dark, softened plough-lands, 


already appeared the abundant dull green of 
the fast-growing seed. A vivid tinge was 
already perceptible over the white, withered 
meadows; and a cool, refreshing sigh burst 
from the long drought of the corn. ‘The trees 





Well, there seemed an end of those patient | 
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and the hedges looked fresh and green again. 
In the garden, the apples and pears seemed 
already swelling out; and the lettuces were 
crisp and juicy; and the French beans and 
peas were perceptibly plumping. The languid 
geraniums, and the dry verbenas, and the 
flabby petunias were braced and enlightened,— 
as Jonathan with the drop of honey,—and you 
seemed almost to see them perking up and 
bursting into blossoms, and making up for lost 
time; nor did you wonder at it, regarding the 
moist, fragrant warmth of the dark, brown 
beds. The brooks resumed their song; the 
ponds were recruited, and, though still muddy, 
had lost their stagnant parti-coloured glaze. 
The tearful dew was upon all, and all things 
seemed full of hope, and full of rejoicing. That 
seeming rejection of prayer had indeed been its 
answer. 


* * * * 


Reader, what say you? I think I know 
what you will say. Forced; unnatural, and 
over-drawn ; inconsistent. Why, the earth had 
often had this experience before. Had she 
never had a drought, and never sent up seem- 
ingly unavailing messages, and found them 
returned indeed, but returned in blessings, into 
her bosom? Could she then doubt, when the 
prayers seemed returned; could she be at a 
loss to know what would follow, and that indeed 
the over-clouded sky was nothing more than 
God’s coming answer to her prayer? Is it 


as easily shaken as though, besides the rock 
of God’s promise, it had not the rock of expe- 
rience upon which to stand when the storm 
came? Did you implicitly trust the Lord in 
every fresh and (otherwise) anxious case, or 
did you think his hand shortened that it could 
not save, his ear heavy that it could not hear? 
Did you, in effect, say, “ Can God furnish a 
table in the wilderness? Behold, He smote 
the rock, that the waters gushed out, and the 
streams overflowed; can He give bread also? 
can He provide flesh for his people ?” 

Ah, which of us ordinary Christians can 
plead not guilty to such questions as these? 
To which of us may not this parable, which 
at first seemed far-fetched and unparalleled, 
which perhaps even moved our indignation and 
contempt,—come home, on reflection, with the 
very voice of Nathan to each of us, “THOU ART 
THE MAN.” 

Ah yes! Though in so many a need God 
hath hitherto helped us, yet how commonly 
mere delay on his part, let alone seeming refusal, 
is enough to make us dismayed, cast down, or 
even inclined to feel hardened and as though 
ill-used. When the deliverance comes, in its 
good, best time, how often with it must come 
the gentle, humbling reproach, “O thow of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” When our 
sky darkens and over-glooms, with what seem 
unanswered prayers, do we always remember 
that so indeed it has been in our experience 
before, and that nevertheless the Lord never 





not too far-fetched to represent her as de- | 
pressed and in despair, when the very clouds | 
came that should relieve her ? 

Come, my brother or sister, let me justify 
my allegory. How has it been with you, in 
this life of drought and rain, of needs and of 
relief? How, I ask, has it been with you P 
Because God has helped you once and again, 
and the enemies have been found dead in their 
camp, and the stone has been rolled away,— 
have you therefore always trusted—or have 
you often doubted—God, when a fresh need 
came? Did you rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for Him, until it should please Him 
to “give thee thy heart’s desire?” Or, if God 
held back for a time, and you seemed to fail 
while the ungodly prospered, were your feet 
almost gone; had your steps well-nigh slipped P 
Though, in past time, the sea had been divided 
for you, and the cloud and the fire had led 
you; though the rock had been cloven for your 
drink; though He had commanded the clouds 
from above, and opened the doors of heaven, 
and had rained down manna upon you to eat, 
and had given you of the corn of heaven ;— 
though all these aids and deliverances had 
been vouchsafed, yet was trust as weak and 








failed us? From the very clouds has, before 
now, come the relief that we sought, and yet 
we are just as dismayed when, in answer to 
our cries, nothing but clouds seems to gather 
over us again. Is not this as though the 
earth were to doubt God at every new drought, 
and to count those mist-prayers lost that, in 
truth, came back big with God’s answer ? 

One caution here:—I am not speaking of 
prayers unanswered indeed, because iniquity 
was regarded in the heart, or because asked by 
a waverer, who did not believe that God has 
told us the truth, and is really ready to 
help us. No; I am speaking of real prayer, 
—prayers of those who are trying to keep 
God’s commandments;—prayers of faith, 
though but of little faith ;—prayers that seem, 
but that are not, unanswered. Of these I speak 
as God shall teach me; of these, which are a 
stumbling-block to many weak minds, and to 
some strong ones. Of these, of which the 
answer, though they are never unanswered, is 
sometimes, I do believe, never perceived by 
the asker, even to his dying day. Of these I 
am speaking henceforth, be it remembered, 
when I speak of unanswered prayers. 

Unanswered prayers. ‘There are no such 
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prayers. There is no such thing as unanswered 


prayer rightly offered in the name of Jesus.: 


The rule for meeting those which seem so is a 
short and a plain one. Wait and watch; and 
where you cannot see, yet believe. Wait and 
watch. “Tarry thou the Lord’s leisure: be 
strong, and He shall comfort thine heart.” 
Where you cannot see, believe still, and trust. 
“ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
Time and waiting will often bring an answer ;— 
watching will often reveal that the answer has 
indeed already been given, though we, at the 
time, perceived it not. 

Sometimes, we shall find, we ask a certain 
favour of God, and determine in our own mind 
the mode in which He is to grant it. So we 
wait and wait, and watch and watch, and stand 
on tiptoe straining our eyes in that direction 
by which we had concluded that the answer 
must travel to us. And when we sink down 
weary and sick with hope deferred, lo! we 
look, and there stands the answer, smiling 
beside us, having surely but noiselessly come 
round by quite another path. Wisely and 
sweetly sings a true poet,— 

“Be not amazed at life; ’tis still 
The mode of God with his elect 
Their hopes exactly to fulfil, 
In times and ways they least expect.” 


And how many an unanswered prayer, as we 
thought it, has been really and exactly answered, 
only quite in another way than that which we 
had marked out for God, and in which we had 
settled that He was to help us! 

Yes, where there are faith and obedience* 
(which, indeed, is inseparable from true faith) 
there is no such thing as unanswered prayer 
offered in the Saviour’s name. 

This I repeat again before I go on to speak 
of a more difficult case than this of giving what 
we ask in another way than that we expected ; 
even to the case pictured in my allegory,—that 
of earnest prayers that return again into our 
own bosom. How can these be said to be an- 
swered P 

We shall find the cases in reality the same. 
And the solution to the difficulty is this, —-God 
gives the answer to the heart's asking even 
by denying the asking of the lips. God knows 
our wants—the secret cravings which urge us 
to come to Him,—and He often grants them 
by refusing our wishes. Thus the old verse,— 

“Not what we wish, but what we want, 
Oh let Thy grace supply.” 
God knows the heart’s ideal; He knows its 
real need; and He alone knows whether the 
object we have chosen would fulfil, would 
supply it. 


* Matt. xxi. 22- 1 John iii, 22. 





And, as iife goes on, how many a fond 
longing the watcher of God’s ways sees to 
have been really and most fully answered by 


being denied! The heart conceives a want; 
the mind selects an object suited, it thinks, to 


supply it; the lips ask for the boon, and | 


God refuses the prayer; and yet, if we humbly 


wait, not afraid, only believing, He grants it, | 


be sure, after all. He knows the heart’s desire ; 
He sees that what we have chosen would not 
meet it really, but turn to ashes of vanity and 
vexation that would leave the hunger worse 
than unsatisfied. But knowing the real though, 
to us, unknown object of its yearning, out of 
rich stores He gives that, And is not the 
denied prayer thus exactly royally answered? 
So the kind mother answers her child’s cry 
for poison berries in the hedge, not by giving 
him the poison, but the fruit for which he has 
mistaken them. Is not his petition thus best 
answered? And, be sure, we often cry for 
poisons, thinking them to be true fruit. 


God knows us, indeed, better, far better than | 


we know ourselves. So hugely do our senses 


and our fallen, depraved judgment mislead us, | 
that often, believe me,the heart is really yearning | 


for bread, when the lips are asking for a stone. 
Useless things, and things that, if they would not 
harm, could never nourish or satisfy, take to our 
dim sight the appearance of the food for which 
the nature that once God made in his image is 
really hungering; and a stone may look like 
a loaf to a half-blind man. But which of you 
that is a father, if his son asked for bread, would 
indeed give him the stone,—ay, though, to his 
ignorance of the true case, your refusal might 
seem harsh and unkind? At least, so will not 
our heavenly Father do;—unless, indeed, at 
last He do it in anger, or in order that a sad ex- 
perience might bid us trust in Him forthe future. 

Our want is for bread, fishes, eggs; our cry 
is often for stones, serpents, scorpions. Learn, 
then, the consistency of this paradox, that 
refusal may be acceptance; denial, granting. 
And let our prayer be that of my simple verse 
completed,— 


“Not what we wish, but what we want, 
Oh let Thy grace supply ; 
The good, unasked, in mercy grant : 
The ill, though asked, deny.”’ 


And be sure that he who importunes for a mere 
scrap of tissue-paper, thinking it a bank note, 
ought not to be angry and aggrieved with him 
who, instead, gives him the bank note indeed. 
Many examples will occur to us of what has 
just been said. Let us take the great one of 
St. Paul’s denied prayer. Unanswered alto- 
gether it seemed for a time, and when the 
answer came at last, that answer was a denial. 
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The thorn was left, for whose removal he had 
earnestly and repeatedly petitioned. And yet his 
prayer was.granted. For let us examine into the 
matter; why was he so anxious for its removal ? 
Because he feared that it would prove a hin- 
drance to him in his spreading the gospel. His 
request, then, was indeed denied, but his prayer 
was granted. The thorn must still remain, 
|| but there should be no hindrance to the spread 
|| of the gospel through his instrumentality. 
Nay rather, it should be much helped. And 
how P 


“ My grace is sufficient for thee: for My strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” 





For the apostle’s srength, Christ’s strength ; 
was not that a glorious exchange ? and was not, 
|| in fact, the denied prayer royally answered? 
Most gladly, therefore, could he glory in his 
infirmity, that the power of Christ might rest 
upon him. 

The demoniac, again; his heart’s desire was 
toserve his Deliverer,and therefore he petitioned 
that he might follow Him. His request was 
refused, his desire granted. He might not 
follow Christ, because he could better serve 
Him where he was. “Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hath had compassion on 
thee.” 

From these cases, in which we can see the 
answers in the refusal, we may assuredly gather 
courage and confidence to trust and believe 
where we cannot see. 

“O mother, praying God will save 

| Thy sailor,—while thy head is bowed, 
| His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 

| Drops in his vast and wandering grave.”’ 
| 





Is her prayer, then, returned unanswered ? 
Nay, for if a true mother, and a true prayer, 
it was for her son’s welfare; and God, be sure, 
heard and answered the prayer; yea, perhaps 
by denying the request. There are, for instance, 
more agonized tears than those that death can 
wring out; and there have been mothers who 
would have been most thankful—when they had 
seen their dear ones live to grow old—-if but 
they had only died young. 

And to turn to a less grave, but still an 
important instance—at any rate, one which 
sometimes drives undisciplined minds to des- 
peration and ruin,—that of first love unreturned 





us, convinces us that that denial of the wish 
was a granting of the want. 

Let me lighten my page with a gracefully 
told story of such a case. The husband, in the 
poem, loved her who was his wife indeed. But 
there was an old ideal, a dream of youth that, 
denied to him, yet held still the first place in 
his heart. And so the years went on, until it 
so befell that the ideal wife and the real wife 
were brought together, and were seen side 
by side. Scales dropped from his eyes; he 
saw the true love that was his own, in all her 
sweetness and beauty, and discovered that she 
who had been denied him was a cold, heartless, 
unlovely flirt. Thus, when, baffled, she had left 
|him, he turned with a new feeling, a sudden 


| and surprised awakening, to his wifé :— 





‘So grave, so wondering, so content, 
As one new waked to conscious life, 
Whose sudden joy with fear is blent, 
He said, ‘My wife.’ 
“ «My wife, how beautiful you are !’ 
Then closer at her side reclined ; 
‘The bold brown woman from afar 
Comes to me blind. 
**¢ And, by comparison, I see 
The majesty of matron grace, 
And learn how pure, how fair can be 
My own wife’s face. 
“© Fool that I was! my spirit frets 
And marvels at the humbling truth, 
That I have deigned to spend regrets 
On my bruised youth. 
““¢ Ah, who am I, that God hath saved 
Me from the doom I did desire, 
And crossed the lot myself had craved, 
To set me higher ? 
‘*¢¢ What have I done, that He should bow 
From heaven to choose a wife for me ? 
And what deserved, He should endow 
My home with THEE. 
“6 ‘My wife !’—with that she turned her face 
To kiss the hand about her neck.” 


And here we leave them, referring the reader 
for the whole story to Jean Ingelow’s poems. 
“The pangs of misprized love” are things 
langhed at by many; but that they are one 
of life’s sharpest realities, those who have had 
a taste of them can tell. And may not one 
kind word here possibly reach some hearts that 
ache near to breaking over prayers unan- 





and unsuccessful.. How often such love is but 


swered, that had been passionately raised for 

















the affixing of the heart’s ideal to an object| the winning of some special one of God's fair 
that, in truth, does not and cannot realize it!| creatures as a companion on life’s journey,— 
Here God knows the help meet for each, and|a word saying to them, Wait and see. God 
He often refuses that which, however desired,|has heard your prayer, He will supply your 
is, He knows, not really that which is wanted. | want exactly; if with none other, yet even with 
And sometimes experience in ,after life, and | Himself. While we passionately desire a thing, 
always a habit of resting on God’s choice for | it is of no use telling us that it may not be 
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really what we want. Anyhow, if God withholds| a whole life of unanswered prayer has in- 
it from us, let us rest lovingly, sweetly on| deed been richly, unimaginably, a hundredfold 
Him, and wait to see how He will yet grant it.| answered? Many a tearful yet peaceful ex- 

We are all merchants seeking goodly pearls.| perience could say a grateful, heartfelt “yes” 
Store after store we search, and at times hope|to this. Prayers checked, and checked, and 
beats high, and the prize seems within our} driven back, and returning over the sky in 
reach. We pay heavily for it, out of our| clouds, and into the life in tears; and shall we 
treasure of time, and love, and energy, and|say that God hath not answered them, if— 
hope, and faith, which God gave to be our| knowing the soul’s inner desire and yearning ; 
portion when we came into this world. And| knowing also the inadequate things and vanities 
we stretch out our hand to grasp it then; but} with which it would satisfy it—He denies and 
an unseen power snatches it away, even when /| denies still, until the heart, weary with wan- 
we almost owned it; or if we clutch it, it} dering, comes atlast to Him? Is not the inward 
crumbles and proves but a hollow sham, and} unexpressed prayer then more than granted, ay, 
for a time we seem bankrupt and ruined. God 
gave us, and put into our heart, the promise | the prayer that was expressed? We go, I say, to 
that we should possess such a pearl if we|this market and to that after treasure, meeting 
would let Him lead us to it. The pearl of| with and desiring what is but tinsel and glass ; 
happiness and peace, that is it we desire; and | we travel and traffic hither and thither,—and is 
how unkind we sometimes secretly think it of| it God’s harshness or God’s love that makes 
God to snatch it away, even as we would grasp|sham after sham elude and escape us, and 
it, and to disregard our vehement petition!| brings us, if we will, at last to merchandise 
But when, by God’s grace, the true pearl that is more precious than rubies, and to gain 
comes, is perceived, and is possessed, then we} that is far above fine gold?—yea, to that 
know that God denied us in order that He| REAL satisFacTion known only to Him, and 
might accept us; that our prayer was refused |with which all the things that thou canst 
in order that it might be granted indeed. |desire are not to be for one moment, or in 

Is it not so, that what seems to the world!the least thought, compared! 














THE LONDON CAB QUESTION. 


Tue great lamp controversy, which threw a| With their own side the public are well 


somewhat troubled light over the declining|enough acquainted. Complaints are rife of 


days of last year, has produced one good effect | vehicles badly constructed, and, consequently, 
at least,—that of bringing prominently forward, | uncomfortable enough when new; but when 
the question of the whole state of London cabs, | old, and perhaps not over-clean, absolutely in- 
—a state by no means creditable, certainly, to! tolerable; and of occasionally uncivil and 
the capital of the largest and wealthiest empire | drunken drivers;—by no means an agreeable 
in the world. That controversy likewise threw | combination of circumstances, certainly, for that 
a reflected light on another sadly ill-illumined | very large class of the London population who 
subject, the London streets. Some have thought | neither keep their own carriages nor can afford 
that the public would have had more reason to|the constant use of carriages from livery 
thank the Government if they had turned their | stables. But with the subject as viewed from 
attention in that direction, with a view to|the cab proprietor’s or driver’s side, they are 
pedestrian safety at night, instead of seeking} by no means so fully acquainted, and that is 
to insure it by providing foot passengers with | what I would put before them; the information 
the bewildering glare of a host of moving | being entirely drawn from the books of men of 
lights. At any rate, the somewhat stagnant} whose respectability I have had years’ ex- 
waters of the cab question have been stirred, | perience. 
and a considerable amount of fermentation has} Much has been published since the question 
resulted, with, it is to be hoped, a fair prospect | about the lamps first brought the subject for- 
that the ultimate consequences of this stirring | ward, showing that cab-driving is by no means 
will be beneficial to both the public and the cab|as remunerative an occupation as many had 
proprietors. supposed it to be; but very few, I suspect, 
The question has, of course, like every other| have any idea of the enormous expenses at- 
question, two sides, both of which must be| tending the occupation, and of how hard a 
fairly understood if a just conclusion is to be| struggle a cab-driver must always have, under 
reached. the present state of things, to make all ends 








even by means of the seeming hard denials of 
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meet, There are various methods of managing 
the business; perhaps the commoner plan is for 
a man to own one, or it may be two cabs. In 
the former case he works this cab entirely him- 
self; in the latter he drives one, and probably 
lets the other out to hire; or occasionally 
a father and son will work the two cabs between 
them. It is in these cases, where a man has 
only one or two cabs, that it is easiest to arrive 
at a correct estimate of the expenses, risks, and 
profits of the business; and I think the figures 
fairly show that the expenses and risks do bear 
a rather startling proportion to the profits. 

Suppose a man determined to start himself 
in the cab business, with one cab and two 
horses. His first outlay must be at least 
£100, and that is not putting the expenses at 
a high figure. But having got his cab, horses, 
harness, &c., the more startling fact remains, 
that he is saddled with a regular yearly expen- 
diture of at least £180, before he clears a 
farthing. One can hardly realize, perhaps, 
when one looks at some of the wretched 
vehicles one sees about the streets in the 
shape of cabs, that they do actually represent 
a yearly outlay each of £180. Yet so it is. 

Nor does this estimate include the whole 
expense. It is inclusive of duty to Govern- 
ment, food and shoeing of horses, rent of 
stabling, and helpers’ wages; but exclusive of 
repairs of any kind. They are, of course, 
difficult to reduce to a fair average, depending 
so much on accidental circumstances. 

The only item in this estimate which might 
perhaps be reduced is the amount of food 
allowed for each horse; which is one sack of 


too; and that also of all stable requisites adds 
no inconsiderable item to the yearly expenses. 
A cab, under favourable circumstances, should 
last for about eight or nine years. 

Then, last but not least in the list of ex- 
penses, come accidents and horses’ illness ; two 
of the heaviest drawbacks, as I well know, to 
cab-driving. Five pounds’ worth of damage 
is done in no time, in what no one would think 
of calling a bad accident, to the cab itself, and 
very often some injury is done to the horse as 
well; a slight one it may be, but quite enough 
to require that he shall stand idle in the stable 
for a few days, becoming thereby a heavy 
expense without any profit. If an accident is 
at alla severe one, a man will be very fortunate 
if he gets off with £15 or £20 to pay, besides 
the risk of injuries to himself, which may dis- 
able him for a time. We are all terribly 
thoughtless of others’ weal or woe, so we hail 
the sight of such an accident with the excla- 
mation, “There’s a smash!” and go on our 
way; never pausing to reflect on how fatal a 
smash to some poor man’s worldly prosperity 
this smash of the cab has been. 

Tliness of horses is another most serious 
risk to a cab-owner. The risk is heavy enough 
at best with horses exposed so much to bad 
weather, but is seriously added to, in many 
instances, by the wretched stabling with which 
the owners are only too often compelled to put 
up. I anticipate here an enthusiastic philan- 
thropist preparing to bristle up at the idea of 
a crusade on behalf of London horses, while 
the dwellings of London poor are what they 
are. But when the horse represents daily 





corn a week, one truss and a half of hay, and 
an occasional bran mash. The cab-owner from 
whom I had the information admitted that 
some men did not give their horses quite so 
much, but said he did not find it any economy, 
in the end, to reduce expenses in that way; 
for, worked as the horses are, they must be 
well fed if they are to last any time; and I do 
not think the public will be inclined to suspect 
that over-feeding is a complaint to which cab- 
horses are subject. 

With respect to the repairs it is difficult to 
give an estimate, but they are a very heavy | 
addition to that already given. A new cab, if 
no accidents befall it, should run for the first | 





bread for his owner’s wife and children, a 
tolerably drained and ventilated stable becomes 
a matter of considerable importance, even from 
a philanthropical point of view. 

This is, I think, a fair statement of the risks 
and expenses of cab-driving. Of course, with 
proprietors on a large scale both risks and 
profits are proportionally increased; and, with 
respect to cabs let out to hire, I find that 
both drivers and proprietors complain very 
much: the former, that the payment each day 
of from seven or eight up to thirteen or four- 
teen shillings a day for the hire of the cabs, 
makes their profits very small, often less than 
nothing; while the owners complain that when 


two or three years without needing much to | cabs and horses are not their own, the drivers 
be done to it; but after that time a pound or/are so careless, that more mischief is often 
two, here and there, becomes necessary for done than the rent of the cab will cover. I 
repairs very often; and wheels are, even under find also that men renting a cab in this way 
the most favourable circumstances, a constant seem always glad to seize the first chance they 
expense. They cost about five guineas a set, ‘can get of securing a cab and horses for them- 
and a man may pretty well calculate on having selves, and starting as their own cab-masters ; 
to find a new set every two years at least. preferring all the risk and responsibility of 


The wear and tear of harness is very great, ownership to the necessity of laying down the 
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hire of the cab each day before they take it 
out of the yard. 

Next follows the question of the profits 
which are to counterbalance all this risk; and 
this is not- so easy to settle, because the cha- 
racters of the men have a considerable bearing 
upon it. Whether a man be a steady, sober, 
hard-working, man, or a drunken, idle, careless 
one, his expenses—saving the increased danger 
of accidents—are much the same; but not so 
the profits. They will be in a great measure 
influenced by the man’s character. On this 
point, however, I quote again from the books 
of an extremely respectable man, one who has 
lived for many years in the same place, and 
has many private employers; that is, people 
who send word down to his stable when they 
want a cab: doubtless, therefore, the figures 
in his books represent as high a rate of profit 
as cabs—I am treating entirely at present of 
four-wheelers—are likely to produce. 

I find his highest receipts, just at the best 
of the London season, to be £5 18s. a week, 
which, putting the regular expenses at £3 10s., 
leaves a balance in his favour of £2 8s.—a 
satisfactory result, certainly, giving, as it does, 
an ample provision for his family, and some- 
thing to spare for exceptional expenses besides. 
But, unfortunately, the medal has its reverse. 
This is his best week, and there are not a great 
many weeks like that. Now for the worst, 


In that week his total receipts do not exceed. 


£2 18s. 6d.; leaving him, at the week’s. end, 
not only no profits, but actually 10s. 6d. out of 
pocket! This gives an idea of the importance 
to cabmen of a good London season. On the 
considerable profits they may make during the 
season must, in a great measure, depend their 
chance of making enough to cover their losses 
during the dull time of the year. . The year to 
them. stands very much as follows :—Good, of 
course, during the season; then very dull during 
the autumn and.early part of the winter ; better 
as Christmas approaches and during the first 
few weeks of the new year; but very bad again 
about February, and continuing so through 
Lent. 

The proprietor from whose books I have 
taken these figures, has another cab which he 
lets out to hire, but on a different arrangement 
from the common one of the daily hire being 
paid before the cab is taken out. He has 
secured a driver. on whose honesty he can 
depend, and trusts to him to pay fairly at the 
end of the day, according to what he makes. 
A kind-hearted man himself, he does not like 
the idea of forcing another to pay down, each 
day, the regular hire, which perhaps he may 
not make for two or three days together. And 
the, figures bear him out in the policy of the 


‘arrangement as well, Putting the hire at 7s. 
as the lowest, and at 13s. as the highest daily 
rate, according to the season, he would receive 


highest receipt from his driver has been £4 14s., 
his lowest £2 6s. Clearly, therefore, he does 
not lose by an arrangemment which is certainly 
likely to attract to him the most respectable 
class of drivers, with proportionate advantage 
to his cab and horses. 

Hansoms are considered to pay rather better 
than four-wheeled cabs, and, consequently, the 
hire of a hansom is a shilling or two more a 
day. They attract a class of employers who 
are ready enough to pay an extra fare for going 
a good pace; and the public know, or at least 
a certain part of them do, that a sharp, clever, 
and not too well-principled hansom driver may 
oftentimes light upon confidential employment, 
of an extremely irregular but highly profitable 
nature. With respect to their regular work, 


with their profits. They need a better class 
of horses to go the required pace, which is 
also a greater wear and tear to them, and 
increases the risk of accidents. 

I do not find that the more respectable class 
of drivers and proprietors complain of the rate 


in some cases, they press hardly, and that 
were it not for the good nature of a large por- 
tion of the public they would sometimes lose 
heavily. For instance; for a six miles drive 
to.a railway station, with very heavy luggage, 


driver can only demand three shillings, and 
that does not pay him. This ought not to be. 
Ido not believe that the men do lose much, but 
that is not the question. It is altogether 
wrong that they should be indebted to the good 
nature, or, one might rather say, the sense of 
justice of the public, for not being obliged to 
drive at a rate of fare which does not pay. 


make one suspect that the conduct of the em- 
ployers towards the drivers has something to 
do with the question. _ That there are many 


admit, and that they suffer from the. impres- 


is entitled to civility, are generally of opinion 
that cab-drivers are, in the main, very civil. 
While those whose civility, or servility, is only 
for their equals or superiors, do seem to get 
most insolent treatment from cab-drivers, I 





suspect “with what measure ye mete it shall 


as long as there is but one passenger, the | 


respectively £4 11s, and £2 8s, a week. His | 


their expenses are, in a@ measure, increased | 


of fares in a general way; but they admit that, | 


With respect to cab-drivers as a class there | 
are strange diversities of opinion, enough to | 


black sheep among them the men themselves | 


sion created by their conduct with respect to _ 
cab-drivers as a body. But I do find that | 
those people whose practice is to remember | 
that every man, whatever his social position, | 
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be measured to you again” has some signifi- a respectable man may contrive to get on with 
cance here. A cab-driver once said to a lady in| a cab, it must always be a hard and terribly 
my presence, after having been very civil, “I uncertain life; and that most undoubtedly the 
don’t mind doing anything for a lady, but there public have no right to expect better vehicles 
is some people treats us as if we was dogs.” as long as they pay at the present rate of 

I commend civility, however, as good policy, fares. Whether the suggestion of two different 
to all cabmen ; those who have not tried it do classes of vehicles, with a corresponding differ- 
not know its value. But still more, “coaxing.” | ence in fares, is one that would answer if tried, 
There are very few people who are not suscep-|I do not pretend to decide, but I am certain 





tible of being coaxed out of an extra sixpence that there is a large proportion of the public | 


any day; but bullying will only answer with) 

that small and daily diminishing class of unpro- | curing some kind of conveyance better than 

tected females who are to be terrified by it. {the present London cabs, but less expensive 
To return, however, for a moment to the than carriages from livery stables. 


figures. I think they fairly show that though | S. VEITCH. 











SUMMER IN HEIDELBERG. 


Ir was a mistake, and I do not advise any one | Psalmist’s words, “ Then shall all the trees of 
else to follow our example. From its very | the wood rejoice before the Lord.” 

situation Heidelberg is not the least fitted for} The ground-floor of the “Russischer Hof” 
a summer residence. The old town lies on the was occupied by the Speise-Saal; the first story 
left bank of the Neckar, just where it emerges | was the abode of the people who paid six or 
from its long wandering in the valley of the | seven francs a day for their accommodation ; 
Odenwald. The hills enclose it on three sides, |a floor higher the rooms were of much more 
on the fourth stretches an immense plain, | moderate dimensions, and not so well furnished, 
and the hills are so densely covered with forest, | though neat and clean; but then you boarded 
that not a breath of air can pass through to! there for four frances a day. The dear elders, 


refresh the dwellers at their foot. The rail-|who had given us the pleasure of wandering, | 


way station is on the edge of the plain, and|had rooms on the first floor, while we young- 
leaving this you drive through long allées and sters had our domain in the higher quarters. 
ranks of villas and hotels for a half-mile, until And do not think I am making a virtue 
you reach the spot where the road divides, that of necessity when I say that it suited us infi- 
to the left passing down into more regular and nitely better than anything more imposing 
town-like streets, the one on the right climb-| would have done. There were six of us, in- 
ing up to the castle, past dirty houses, breathing | cluding most ages from twelve to twenty-one. 
odours that suggest nothing so strongly as a) We knew full well that we should not be allowed 
frantic rush in search of chloride of lime. | to go far astray on any point without receiving 
Our hotel, which we found cheap and “ suffi-|a loving check, and this feeling gave us an ad- 
ciently good,” was situate about the middle of | ditional pleasure in our liberty. The experi- 
the distance between station and market-place. jeneee I am about to relate belong to that party 
Behind you had to cross only two or three/of six, and will have exactly the amount of 
streets to reach the bank of the river. In| wisdom to be found among its members. 
front lay first of all the road, then the tree-| Now I have given you fair warning, and if 
shaded allée, beyond a narrow strip of lawn,|you still read on you have only yourself to 
which ended in the railway embankment, and| blame for the consequences. 
just on the other side of that rose the hill; My room served as sitting-room; round it 
covered with trees. From my room at the top|were smaller dens for the others. No one 
of the house I looked out nearly on a level with | abroad, except really rich people, dreams of 
this bank of foliage, and early on a summer’s| taking a sitting-room, as you must do in an 
morning, before or just after sunrise, it was a| English hotel, so to my room came the troop, 
lovely sight to see the green tree-tops, heavy| when our patience was just exhausted by two 
with dew, waving in the cool morning air. It} hours of a table d’héte dinner, rushing up the 
gave them the stir and motion they wanted at) stairs in a most noisy fashion, seizing sofa or 
other times; almost made me forgive the heat! lounge, as the case might be, and consoling 
which had kept me watching the night through, | themselves for their enforced quiet by any bit 
and brought to my mind again and again the| of mischief that came to hand. There German 





who would gladly hail the possibility of se- | 
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was studied, and letters were written, and story- 
books read in the hot afternoons. It was our 
own domain entirely. Down-stairs came needle- 
work and good (not too good) behaviour. 

We found that the only possible time in 
which to walk was the early morning, so most 
of our rambles were taken from six to nine. 
Fraulein Bertha was sure to be at hand, how- 
ever early we might make our appearance; 
then, with a supply of rolls and fruit bought on 
our way through the town, we set off, stopping 
somewhere in the woods or by the river to take 
our first breakfast, and returning again at nine, 
very hot and tired, and more disposed for a 
second meal of fruit and cold water, instead of 
the strong coffee and great white jugs of boiling 
milk which awaited us. Then we had besides 
“brodchens,” plain rolls rather hard, and 
“milchbrod,” made in rings and twists, and 
cakes much easier to eat, and only slightly 


- sweetened; but neither of them making up for 


the sensible English loaf, with its depth of 
yielding crumb and shield of well-tempered 
crust. Fruit we bought ourselves if we 
wanted it. 

After breakfast we rested or worked, as the 
case might be. Sometimes I had to go into 
the town on business, and terribly hot I found 
it in the long, shadowless streets. 

At one came the table d’héte, served at 
narrow tables reaching the whole length of the 
Speise-Saal. The dinner was d la Russe, but 
that is the case almost universally now. I 
cannot remember all the dishes, but I do recol- 
lect the long pauses between the courses, and 
how our young gentlemen wished in vain for a 
“thorough-going English dinner.” Ithought 
there was abundance for any moderate appe- 
tite, though getting the same dishes day after 
day was tiring. The soup was atrociously 
weak, one particular kind consisting of nothing 
better than “kettle broth,” 7. ¢., boiling water 
poured over slices of bread, and a few drops of 
sauce added to give it a flavour. Cucumber 
was served chopped up in small pieces, with 
little bits of cold potato. Asparagus was a 
course by itself, and appeared with hard-boiled 
eggs. We had chickens or ducks with cherry 
sauce; when cherries were out of season black- 
berries took their place. One dish was a suc- 
cess, and might make a pleasant change in 
England when vegetables are scarce; it was 
macaroni boiled with a little butter, and some 
morsels of ham scraped over it to give it a 
flavour. 

Our company was duly arranged according 
to nationality. The English travellers sat at 
one end of the table, stiff, inclined to grumble, 
very much afraid of being led into any inti- 
macy with those around them; and when they 





did venture a remark, carefully leaning forward 
so as to prevent its being by any possibility 
supposed that they meant to speak to any one 
out of their own party. 

Next to them were the German students. 
It was the “ White Cap,” or Noble Corp, which 
patronized the Russischer Hof. They were 
quiet, heavy-faced young men, with not much 
remarkable about them except here and there 
a great scar on cheek or forehead; and some- 
times one would make his appearance with his 
nose seemingly stuck on in the middle by a 
piece of black plaster,—recollections of some 
recent duel. 

The rest of the table was occupied by Polish 
refugees. They had no beauty to spare, but 
were tall and soldierly-looking, and we used to 
sympathize with them and their misfortunes, 
poor fellows! We used to watch them talking 
their unmusical language, and eating enormous 
dinners. Among them there was one entire 
family, husband and wife, with their little 
son, and a stern, copper-tinted grandmother. 
The father was a fine-looking man, with very 
long moustaches, and a tolerably amiable ex- 
pression of countenance. He wore, like the 
rest of his compatriots, immense boots, and a 
tight-fitting tunic of dark cloth worked with 
braid. 

We had some Russians at table occasionally, 
and one of them remarked to me, in a tone of 
injured innocence, that “ Messieurs les Polo- 
gnais” favoured them with extremely black 
looks. Small wonder if they do, I thought. 

There could have been no loss of good-will 
on either side. We often heard a boy of eight 
years old, the son of a Russian noble staying 
in the house, abusing the Poles with all his 
small strength in each of the three or four 
languages he could already speak with flu- 
ency. They were to be hanged, shot, skinned, 
the minute he was a man and could go to fight 
them. In the meantime ‘they did not suffer 
from his good intentions, and the young gentle- 
man, on his side, escaped the whippings he 
would have received could my views have been 
carried out. But if the German proverb be 
true, that “as the old birds sing the young 
ones twitter,” his young ideas did not say much 
for the humanity of his parents. 

Table d’hote, like other tiresome things, 
came to an end at last, and we were free to 
hurry to our own quarters and employ our- 
selves again until between five and six o'clock, 
when we used to venture out, only to find it 
still so sultry that moving was regular toil. 

We most frequently went away to the old 
castle, the great attraction of the place,—now 
and then by the perfumery street mentioned 
before, but usually we preferred the longer 
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walk through the town, and the clean and pretty 
path winding up at the foot of the fortifications, 
for, besides its cleanness, it was shaded with 
trees, and one looked down from it on a sweet 
bit of meadow-land, both pleasant things on a 
summer evening. 

There was very little to remark in the archi- 
tecture of the town itself. It had, in truth, 
been too often battered and too hardly treated 
to show any of those quaint bits which form the 
glory of other German cities. It consists of 
straight streets of large stone houses, here and 
there relieved by a flower-covered balcony, or a 
high roof with rows of prick-eared windows 
sticking out of it. The churches are modern 
and ugly; the principal one, which stands in 
the market-place, is further disfigured by dirty 
booths, which are built against its walls. The 
chief things to be remarked in the city are its 
two great stone arches or gates, one on the 
Neckargemund road, the other on the beginning 
of the bridge across the river. 

The castle stands on the first eminence 
above the town. Behind it the wooded hills 
rise for some distance, and, as it is built of 
rich red sandstone, it stands out well against 
their mass of foliage. Its position is a very 
picturesque one; in truth, it has been made 
so much of, so written about, drawn, and 
painted, and engraved, so worked into pic- 
tures, and brooches, and pipes, and drawing- 
room ornaments, that I feel towards it much 
as one does towards an acknowledged belle. 
When you first catch a glimpse of her, you 
with difficulty repress an exclamation of “Is 
that all?” Nevertheless, after this ungracious 
speech, I am ready to acknowledge that in 
this instance “ everybody” has not gone far 
wrong in his judgment. 

The ruins are, strictly speaking, those of a 
fortified palace rather than of a castle, and are 
built in a square, with a large courtyard in 
the centre. The rooms in the portion facing 
the river are kept in repair, and are used 
for a museum and as a residence for the 
people in charge. On the right hand is an 
immense tower, known as the “ Gesprengte 
Thurm,” from its having been cleft in half 
by the springing of amine. All the palatial 
portion of the castle is rich in carvings. 
Wreaths of flowers and fruit, large statues 
of its former princes, shields and devices, 
meet the eye at every turn; and as you learn 
to look at them more in detail, and find out 
for yourself how full of beauty they are, your 
liking for the old place rises again. 

But it is not among the ruins that the daily 
throng of visitors love to linger, but in the 
gardens, which sweep in a semicircle round 
the curve of the hili, and end on a great mass 


of masonry, whose top forms a terrace, built 
so as to command a fine view of the castle. 
Flowers there are none, but trees and shade, 
with a little turf, make a pleasant promenade. 
On the terrace the band plays in the evening, 
and the townspeople come and listen where 
once the court dames swept along, with our 
own poor Princess Elizabeth as their august 
mistress. It was for her that what is called 
the English garden was laid out. It consists 
only of a small lawn, shaded with beautiful 
linden trees. Turf is so hard to keep, owing 
to the dryness of the climate, that it is thought 
something quite worthy of remark. 

But there was another portion of the grounds 
we liked better than either of those before 
mentioned, partly because no one but our- 
selves seemed to care to go there. It was a 
sort of orchard and vegetable garden, quite 
run wild, but down the long terrace it occu- 
pied was a footpath, nicely shaded with trees, 
or masses of creepers hanging from the hill- 
side above. From this nook you descended 
on the public walk by a broad flight of stone 
steps, now fast falling into ruin, and then you 
found yourself close to the old fountain and 
its moss-grown statues. Somewhere in the 
bank behind this fountain is supposed to be 
a door, the entrance to the underground 
passage meant as an escape in the time of 
danger, and leading to the Wolfsbrunnen, a 
couple of miles distant. We hunted many a 
time in hopes of discovering some trace of it, 
but I am sorry to say were quite unsuccessful 
in our researches. 

The sunset view from the terrace was well 
worth seeing. The green slopes at our feet 
crowned by the crimson ruin, the river playing 
gently under its many-arched bridge, the 
wide plain beyond with its purple distance, 
and just opposite the woods round the “ Phi- 
losopher’s Walk,” all bathed and glorified in 
the rich summer sunset, was a sight to be 
remembered. 

But sometimes, when even on the terrace 
not a breath of air was to be found, we were 
too tired with the day’s heat to admire any- 
thing, and used to walk back through the 
twilight not a little out of humour. 

The first point above the castle is called 
the Molken-chor. There is an hotel built on 
it, in Swiss chilet fashion, where you may 
enjoy coffee, or curds, or milk, with different 
sorts of bread and fruit, to your heart’s con- 
tent, and look at the fine prospect beneath 
you at the same time. The platform in front 
of the hotel was always well filled when we 
passed it, for the Germans, owing to the 
longer stretch of fine weather they are fa- 
voured with, know much better how to spend 
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their summer than we in-door English. They 
take their coffee, of an evening or morning, 
more naturally in the open air than in the 
house, and sit smoking their pipes in one of 
the innumerable coffee-house gardens with 
much sang-froid. The entertainment is cheap, 
the children are with them, the wife has her 
knitting, and all around them sweeps pure 
air, free from the town reek; and the lights 
and shadows of the evening change and melt 
into ever-varying beauty for those who have 
eyes to see. It is the downrightness and 
universality of the custom which makes it so 
successful, and I heartily wish it could be 
introduced among our English middle class. 
Only then comes the melancholy recollection, 
that in England it rarely does to leave one’s 
umbrella behind. 

The highest point of the hill is called “the 
Konigstuhl.’”” We climbed up to it once,—not 
along the broad carriage road, but by a wood 
path winding through the forest. Here, as 
always, our wish was to have in attendance a 
couple of stout foresters, axe in hand. A 
few hundred trees judiciously cut down would 
greatly improve the beauty of the walks. As 
we climbed up, we comforted ourselves by the 
thought of the fine breeze we should enjoy 
when once the real hill-top was gained. 

But alas! when we got there, we found that 
we were as much shut in as ever. We had 
reached the commencement of a long glade, 
cut through a dense fir-wood, and at the other 
end of this opening stood a tower, to the top 
of which, up sixty steps, we had still to climb 
if we meant to see the view. It was too late 
to think of turning back, so, with many 
grumblings from the feebler portion of the 
party, we did finish our task. And once on 
the top of the tower, we were well rewarded 
for all our trouble. The view over the town 
I have already described, and from the height 
of the Konigstuhl the circle was completed. 
All along the course of the Neckar the eye 
ranged over a mass of low hills, entangled 
one within the other, their outlines softened 
down by the evening haze. We were looking 
upon a portion of the famous “ Black Forest, 
the land of Fouque’s most touching romance, 
and of countless strange adventures. Nearer 
was our own forest-covered ridge. Having 
looked at the prospect until we ran a fair | 
chance of being benighted ere we could reach | 
the Russicher Hof, we began to descend; and | 
nothing would please C but leading us 
down a short cut, which he had discover ed 
during a former walk. We (poor creatures !) 
followed him implicitly, and found to our 
delight that the short cut was nothing more | 
or less than a dried-up watercourse. Down | 








this we plunged after our remorseless leader, 
springing from stair to stair of water-smoothed 
rock (the space between each was too wide 
for a moderate step), catching at briars and 
branches to assist us in keeping our feet 
on the slippery surface, for our boots were 
already well polished by the grass we had 
been on for the last three hours,—down, 
down, until the continued exercise was past 
a joke. It brought to one’s recollection the 
Rhine legend of the “Troll’s Stairs,” and the 
consequences were, to me personally, that 
for the next three days I was much too stiff 
to walk, except in an ancient and rheumatic 
fashion, and I had a wholesome horror for the 
rest of our tour of C ’s short cuts. 

A very favourite morning ramble of ours 
was the “ Philosopher’s Walk,” on the other 
bank of the river. Starting as soon after six 





as we could get our forces together, we used to | 


go first of all to the early market held in the 
square behind the hotel. There you had a 
good sight of the country people. Some few 
were in costume, but German costumes, as a 
rule, are not remarkable for their prettiness. 
Fruits, eggs, butter, and flowers were the chief 
articles for sale. The fowls had their legs tied, 
but sat upright and looked round them with 
a speculative air. The fruit was of very common 
sorts,—plums, apples, a few sour grapes (the 
vintage would not commence for some weeks 
yet), great baskets of blackberries gathered 
from the woods. - 

Most of the people could speak a little Eng- 
lish, and we never attempted to use our German 
until we had tried them with the other language. 
It was too provoking after carefully preparing 
our little speech to be answered in our mother 
tongue. There was a later and larger market 
down in the Market Platz. Into this I went 
one day in search of some honeycomb, for 
which I have a weakness. I was afraid that 
even if I succeeded in getting it, it would taste 
too strongly of tobacco to be nice; the fields 
of that plant were in full flower, and though 
the rule is to nip off the blossom buds, I was 
sure there was enough left to do mischief. 


” | However, Fraulein Bertha had told me there 


was plenty of honey to be had, and, cheered 
by this, I went from person to person asking 
for honig, but asking in vain; no one seemed 
to have ever heard of such a thing, and the 
/more loudly I pronounced the word, the more 
| puzzled the good people looked. At last, in 
|my despair, I betook me as well as I could to 
describing the whole process of honey-making ; 
| this last ‘trial was successful. “Ah—a—a,” 
| exclaimed a goodnatured blue-bloused country- 
man, clapping me on the shoulders. “I under- 
stand, the Fraulein means honisch.” “So- 
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ja-hongsch,” echoed two or three other voices, 
drawling out the last syllable; and then I 
found several hives full at my disposal. 
been stupidly pronouncing the word as it is 
written, forgetting that at Heidelberg, as well 
as on the Rhine, the peasants always soften 
the g into sch; and a very ugly custom it is. 
Thus under this treatment Heidelberg becomes 
Heudelbersch. 

When the honey appeared on the table, I 
found that my forebodings were too true. It was 
rich and sweet, but had an undeniable flavour 
of tobacco, and I did not go in search of it a 
second time. 

But to continue our walk. Early as it was 
when we passed through the town, we met 
numbers of children hurrying off to school. 
Of course they are released in proportionally 
goodtime. I have forgotten the actual number 
of hours during which they are at work, but 
I know it is much longer than our English 
children would relish. 

Another common sight was as juvenile, but 
much more pathetic than the last. It was no 
less than a man wheeling a wheelbarrow con- 
taining a whole family of little pigs at their 
prettiest age,—plump enoughto awaken Charles 
Lamb’s admiration. One by one we used to 
see them torn from their companions and dis- 
appear within the different houses, held by the 
stout maid-servants who had opened the doors 
to receive them. Poor, pretty little black and 
white. creatures! Their pitiful squeaks as 
they went were sadly suggestive of the fate 
hanging over them. 

Turning to the left through the Market 
Platz, we soon reached the great gate at the 
end of the bridge. On the bridge we were 
almost sure to loiter a few minutes, to watch 
the river on its way. But we never took 
kindly to the Neckar. True, we saw it at the 
hottest time of the year, and when its stream 
was at its lowest; but the shallow water, the 
frequent banks of sand and pebbles rising 
above the surface, were a great contrast to the 
grand and even flow of the Rhine, and we were 
always comparing the two, much to the dis- 
advantage of the former. 

Once across the bridge, we had the choice 
of several paths to climb the hill by. We 
might turn to the left along the Frankfort 
road, until we came nearly opposite the old 
cottage where tradition says that Luther slept 
for a night on his way to the Diet of Worms. 
Probably it was a comfortable dwelling in those 
days, but now it looks ruinous and deserted. 

Or, without going quite so far, we might 
mount by one of the vineyard paths, narrow 
and disagreeable, with a high wall on either 
hand. On the walls were little flights of steps, 





T had 


and by these the cultivators would reach their 


vineyards. When the grapes are nearly ripe, 
watchers are placed at the entrance of the 
paths, and no one is allowed to go along them. 
The advantage of this way to the Philosopher’s 
Walk was that very fine blackberries ripened 
against the vineyard walls, and at the top of 
the ascent were one or two pretty bits of lawn 
with beech-trees shading them. Just the places 
to sit and rest if we were not disposed to go 
further. 

Yet another path, and the one we most often 
took, was to go along the main road until we 
reached the little inn, “Zum Hirsch.” Past 
this there was a lovely valley and an easy car- 
riage-drive up into the woods. 

“Zum Hirsch” is the place where the 
students’ duels come off. It is outside the town, 
and supposed to be a secret, as, strictly speaking, 
duels are illegal. Yet the proverb declares 
that “you go to Heidelberg to learn to fight, 
and to Bonn for study.” There is, as a rule, 
no angry feeling in the matter. Each student 
when he enters the University is also entered 
under some fencing-master. By and by, the 
captain of his corps writes to the captain of 


attainments, and the captain whose corps has 
been challenged picks out as fair a match as 
he can find, and on an appointed day they 
stand up in the green at the back of the Hirsch, 
and slash at one another until some slight 
mischief is done. C and H got tickets 
to be present at a duel one morning, and were 
much disappointed at what they saw. 

The fencers were so swathed up in cotton 
armour that they could not well be hurt. The 
sword arm in particular was so wrapt up in 
its casing that they could only take very short 
rounds, and while resting one of their friends 
held up the limb for them. They also wore 
immense goggles to guard their eyes, and with 
all this care the gentlemen reported that one 
of the fighters seemed in anything but a 
valorous mood. C© said also that they 
appeared to him not to be acquainted with 
more than two strokes, straight either up or 
down. 

It used to be deliciously cool in the forest 
in the early morning, and its only drawback 
was the plentiful supply of reptiles. It was 
not pleasant to have to search each green bank 

















before we sat down on it, to see whether some 
“spotted snake with double tongue” was not 
already in possession. We saw them often on 


the paths or close by, but I believe they were 
harmless, and we need not have troubled our- 
selves. 

Our walk ended at last in a meadow, green 
This 


and quiet, walled all round with trees. 





another, that he has a man of such and such | 
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was called the “ Angels’ Meadow,” but why, or 
who gave it the pretty name, I never heard. 
It was almost peaceful enough to attract such 
bright visitants, and a stream ran through it 
on whose banks we found one or two new 
botanical specimens. We did not think Heidel- 
berg a very good neighbourhood for wild 
flowers; it may have been that we came there 
too late in the summer to find them. On 
rocky bits were beds of a small bright yellow, 
prickly genista, and with these always grew 
quantities of wild pinks of every shade, from 
rose colour to rich crimson. Sometimes little 
bunches of poligale completed the group and 
made it still more gay. By the road-side, where 
the sunshine could find its way, the blue 
mountain centaury used to flourish, and in the 
shade of the woods grew a lovely fringed dian- 
thus, either very pale pink or pure white. 
Once also we picked a wild “sweet-william,” 
but did not meet with it a second time. 

From the “ Angels’ Meadow,” a few more 
windings brought us to fields and orchards 
again, and through them to Stift Neunberg, an 
ecclesiastical-looking building, once a convent, 
now a private residence. I often wished for a 
peep inside its high garden walls; it was well 
placed, and the views from it of the old castle 
opposite must have been charming. 

We spent a long morning in the great 
Heidelberg library, and were shown some of 
its treasures by the librarian, Dr. Bender, who 
very kindly gave himself up to the task of 
escorting us. My impression of it is a wilder- 
ness of books enclosed in a very plain building. 
We wandered backwards and forwards among 
tiny chambers, whose walls were formed of 
nothing but books; then climbed up step- 
ladders to find ourselves in a second story of 
the same architecture. The whole number of 
books here is 150,000; at Gottingen, however, 
they have no less than 700,000 volumes. 
Among the curiosities we saw, I remember 
especially some finely illustrated botanical books; 
several missals of the 14th century, particularly 
one of immense size and glorious workmanship 
from a convent in the Black Forest; a couple 
of the Pope’s Bulls (the first I had ever seen); 
and side by side with these, two original MSS. 
of the brave and simple-minded Luther. Be- 
sides these and many others of equal interest, 
I spent some time looking over a great book 
of chromolithographs of ancient German monu- 
ments. It was enough to make one sigh to 
think of the mass of treasures over which we 
were obliged to skim like volatile butterflies. 

We could not find, upon inquiry, that the 
students for whom these good things were 
intended made much use of them. Those who 
have rank or money spend the time they are 








required to pass at the University in amusing 
themselves. There is, however, another class, 
whose number is comparatively small—pale, 
long-haired youths, coming from some country 
parsonage or even more humble home, to whom 
each day's food is a matter of thought, who 
live hardly and bravely, and are willing to 
endure and toil in pursuit of the knowledge 
they love. To these young men Heidelberg 
and its library are a real boon; and from 
among them come those learned authors on 
whose research Europe depends in treating of 
any subject requiring deep thought and patient 
investigation. 

While we were at the Russischer Kof, the 
White Caps held what we should call their 
breaking-up festival. It commenced with a 
grand dinner at the hotel, and when that was 
over they went off, some on horseback and 
some in carriages, to Neckargemund. The 
uniform was a very handsome one, and three 
or four of the men who wore it might have 
passed for tall, good-looking Englishmen; but 
with these exceptions (who seemed to take the 
lead everywhere, and to be put forward on 
every possible occasion) the rest of the corps 
were a very ordinary set. The uniform was 
pure white with black velvet facings, and green 
silk scarfs, while immense shining jack-boots 
completed the costume. At Neckargemund 
the corps stayed amusing themselves until the 
following evening, when they returned down 
the river in boats, with a grand display of fire- 
works, and bands playing. 

When they got near the bridge (between 
nine and ten at night) they were greeted by 
the illumination of the old castle. We had 
come across the river, and were waiting in a 
dense crowd of spectators to see this, and very 
beautiful was the whole effect. It was hard 
to imagine anything more magical than the 
sudden starting of the fine ruins out of the 
gathering darkness, all glowing red as if they 
had been built of fire, and with light moving 
smoke-wreaths passing across them, as though 
to make them still more unreal looking. The 
woods which formed the background to the 
scene also caught a portion of the light, tall it 
seemed as if one could count the leaves on the 
branches. The illumination was repeated four 
times, twice with red light, and once with 
green and pale blue. ‘The red, I think, was 
best, but the blue lights were very lovely, 
reminding us of some tropical moonlight view. 
It seemed strange when the last firework had 
burnt out to find darkness and silence settling 
down over what had been a few minutes before 
so full of life. Certainly we had been favoured 
with a fresh and not very common view of 





Heidelberg Castle. 
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Another meeting of the same kind as this 
last was a Fackelzeug, or torchlight procession. 
These are generally got up by the students on 
any grand occasion. We had a fine dark night 
for witnessing it, and followed it for some dis- 
tance; that is to say, we contrived, by a judi- 
cious use of cross streets, to see them pass 
various picturesque points. The students did 
not themselves carry the torches, as was the 
custom at Bonn, but had them borne by their 
scouts, who walked on each side of the proces- 
sion, while the students marched two and two, 
brotherly-wise. We were also amused to see 
one or two immense mastiffs keeping their 
place in the ranks, as if they were part of the 
institution. 

The head of the scouts is a man known as 
“the red fisherman.” THe is a sort of college 
factotum. Years ago the post was held by a 
fisherman, who wore a red shirt, and was a 
great favourite with the corps; so ever since 
his successor has also made his appearance in 
a fine red flannel shirt, and has stepped into 
that and the title at the same time. 

The torches looked well in the streets, and 
when we had seen them there, we hurried off 
to the river, and taking shelter in an old barge 
as a defence from the wind which blew very 
cold, watched them crossing the bridge. This 
was certainly the best part of the spectacle. 
The quick flaring light of the torches was re- 
flected back again and again by the running 
water, and fell in curious bursts on the turn- 
ings of the bridge. We were too far off to see 
the figures who bore them, and the wavering, 
flickering stream of fire looked like some wild 
witch-dance. The procession terminated at 
their favourite meeting place, the Hirsch Inn, 
so we could not track it to its end. At Bonn 
the torches are either thrown into the Rhine 
or extinguished by being flung one by one in a 
great heap in the centre of the chief square. 
This last custom is discontinued by order of 
the authorities, as being not a little dan- 
gerous. 

Having heard so much of Neckargemund, 
C— and I determined to visit it, and we started 
one afternoon by the little railway. 

This took us only as far as Neckarsteinach, 
a village about half an hour’s walk from our 
destination. We found the scenery very pretty, 
as the hills here fall back for some distance 
from the river, and leave meadows and slopes 
between it and themselves. The village had 

nothing remarkable about it. There were nu- 
merous coffee-houses for picnickers, and one 
or two gentlemen's villas, with nice flower- 
gardens. It was a sunny afternoon, and all 
looked its brightest. We went into a coffee 


and bread and butter (properly speaking, two 
portions are quite enough for three English 


people). Then we crossed the river, took a 
hasty sketch, just to remind us of it, and then 
began our homeward walk. 

We had scarcely allowed ourselves time for 
getting back before dark, and “hurry” will 
spoil any excursion. The road too was some- 
what monotonous. The fields on one side of 
us were chiefly laid out in tobacco and Indian 
corn, the last forming a particularly handsome 
crop; along the road and out in the cultivated 
ground were planted rows of fruit-trees, so 
laden that there was scarcely one which did not 
require to have its branches carefully propped 
to prevent their breaking. It was only com- 
mon fruit that grew in this untended fashion 
—pears and apples, plums and walnuts. But 
some idea of its plenty may be gathered from 
the fact that you could purchase sixty of the 
little purple plums for a penny! 

Now and then we saw a barge stuck fast in 
the river, the men in charge of her either tug- 
ging with rope and pole to get her afloat again, 
or sitting peacefully smoking until some one 
should come along the road to lend them a 
helping hand. 

At a sudden bend of the stream we came on 
such an exquisite little sunset bit that we were 
obliged to stop and admire it. Out of the 
thick woods on the opposite bank a cliff of red 
sandstone stood boldly up, and its top had 
caught one of the sun’s last rays, and burnt 
crimson at the touch. Underneath, the water 
hurried by in deep shadow; not a sound broke 
the stillness as we paused to look at the vivid 
colouring. It was one of those sights one never 
forgets. 

We reached the town as the last train from 
Neckarsteinach puffed by us. And when, 
breathless and tired, we arrived at the hotel, 
we found that we need not have hurried, for 
no one had felt the smallest anxiety about 
us! 

Besides these longer walks there was the 
Spyer Hof, another milk, coffee, and beer pro- 
viding chalet on the top of the ridge. It 
seemed a very favourite spot for school treats 
and family picnics, possibly because the road 
thither was less steep than usual. 

At the foot of the hills in that direction lies 
the Heidelberg cemetery, a peaceful one enough, 
but far inferior to that at Bonn in the taste 
with which it is arranged. Nearer the town, 
and more in the path to the Konigstuhl, is a 
small Jewish cemetery, not trim, but well 
cared for. We often stopped as we passeu to look 
at the head-stones with their Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, remembering Longfellow’s poem on such 
a spot in another foreign sown :— 





garden, and each had our “ portion” ‘of coffee 
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“ The trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south wind’s 
breath, 

While underneath such leafy tents, they keep 

The long mysterious exodus of death.” 
It is curious how a verse of poetry, sweet from 
long association, will give a kind of halo toa 
common scene, and how again the poetry is 
itself explained by some knowledge of the 
place or circumstances in which it was written. 

From Spyer Hof there is a pretty walk to 
Rohrbach, a little valley with a dashing mill- 
stream and old walnut-shaded mill. Nearer 
the high road, indeed, the village becomes ugly 
and uninteresting, and its streets are full of 
flocks of geese, who wear an anxious and wor- 
ried expression—caused, no doubt, poor birds, 
by the atrocious custom of plucking them once 
in every six weeks. 

You must be nearly tired of hearing so much 
about our walks, and yet I am going to trouble 
you with one more, or I should leave the pret- 
tiest round near Heidelberg unmentioned, 
namely, that to the Felzen-meer, or sea of 
rocks. We had received such formidable 
accounts of its distance from the town that we 
did not attempt to see it until quite the end of 
our stay. Then on our boldly facing the ven- 
ture, the siz miles we had to go dwindled down 
to four, of moderate length, with a shorter way 
back by the Wulfsbrunnen. Our road led us 
through the woods at some height above the 
Castle. It was less shut in than others, and 
several times a break in the foliage enabled us 
to see the views from different points; then 
again we found ourselves quite buried among 
trees. Rain had fallen the day before, and 
though we commenced our excursion early in 
the afternoon, we found it pleasantly cool. 

There are no song-birds in this part of the 
country, the severe winters kill them. Night- 
ingales come in spring, but they are migratory, 
and I scarcely remember hearing a solitary 
twitter during all the time we spent in the 
woods. On our way to the Felzen-meer we 
met with another kind of music; two peasant 
girls carrying home their bundles of wood, 





English glees, which I had brought with me. 
Our performance was in the rough; but in the 
middle of it our host, who was not inclined to 
be too retiring, sauntered near with his hands 
in his pockets, and when we paused remarked— 

“I never knew that English people could 
sing in parts before.” 

“What, did you suppose that the Germans 
were the only people up to that sort of thing ?” 
was the retort. 

“T don’t know,” he answered; “but I had 
often heard the English sing alone but never 
together, so I thought it was because they could 
not do it.” 

“Ah!” said our friend. “Yes, we have a 
little music now and then in England; a few 
Philharmonics ahd Choral societies, and an 
occasional concert.” 

I am not sure that the landlord was con- 
vinced after all; but, at least, we had shown 
him that there was no physical reason why his 
nation should keep all the harmony to itself. 

When we reached the Felzen-meer we were 
disappointed at finding the size of the blocks 
of stone much less than we expected, but it was 
curious to watch the flow of the broad stream 
of stones down the length of the hill. Trees 
could not find footing among such hard neigh- 
bours, and thus the forest was cut in two by 
it. There is no height above the Felzen-meer 
from which its rocks could have fallen. It 
is, I believe, what geologists call “a glacier 
deposit,” that is the rubbish dropped by some 
immense mass of ice of olden times, in its 
gradual melting. The blocks are of all sizes, 
from a stone which could be flung by the 
hand, to a mass with a surface as large as’ a 
dining-table. I do not remember what kind 
of rock they were, but I know we found the 
edges sharp as we slipped down among them, 
in spite of the rich moss and the thickets of 
blackberries in which they were half buried. 

Having looked at the Felzen-meer in various 
directions, and wished in vain that a wander- 
ing professor might pass that way and give us 
a lecture upon it, we next turned our attention 
| to the blackberries, which were so ripe that 








were singing as they went some simple nationai | | they had already left various stains on our 
song; they sang in parts and with perfect ease, | garments, and in such quantities that the 
and their voices sounded sweetly on the hill-| bushes looked purple with their crop. Black- 
side. Usually Germany is supposed to be ful! | berries at the table d’hote we justly considered 
of such musical incidents; perhaps we were | very insipid and not worth the trouble of eat- 
unfortunate in not meeting with them more/ing; but blackberries picked by one’s own 
frequently. We were much amused one day | fingers, out in the woods on a fine summer 
by discovering our landlord’s opinion of English | evening are, as everybody is aware, a very 
talent on this point. We had friends with us | different matter. I had before this beguiled 
who were pausing in their flight towards Swit-| many a walk with their relations in Scotland 
zerland to pay us a visit, and finding a piano | and Ireland, but I had never met with any- 
in thealcove beyond the unoccupied Speise- saal,|thing like the German fruit for size and 
were amusing ourselves with singing a few abundance. 
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It was no easy matter either to eat them in 
a decorous manner, and of course kind friends 
were never wanting to proclaim, “Oh! you 
have been to the ‘Heiderberen’ again, have 
you?” Nowand then a very careful individual 
would succeed in devouring a few without 
leaving any telltale outward trace; but asking 
him a question, or making him laugh, was 
sufficient at once to betray him. 

Between the ruggedness of the stones and 


Hof, and its services, crowded by visitors and 
residents, were a pleasant reminder of home 
in a strange land. 

One sight I much wished to see before 
I left the town was the tomb of Olympia 
Morata, a lady equally famed for her learning 
and her beauty, and whom God kept humble 
among his abundant gifts, by the severe trials 
which they entailed. She died at Heidelberg 
while still young, an exile for the sake of her 





our blackberry picking, with rests on any par-|religion. Her tomb is said to be in the old 
ticularly mossy bank, cur progress down the| Church of St. Thomas. I visited it several 
Felzen-meer was but slow, yet we reached | times, but looked in vain both within its walls 
smoother ground at last, and then walked by | and without them for any trace of her name. 
a path as pretty as the rest of our road had} The church was undergoing repairs at the time, 
been, only of a more open character, to the | and was all in confusion, so that I came away 
spring not far from the foot of the hill known | without accomplishing my little pilgrimage. 
as the Wulfsbrunnen. We heard many stories of German society, 
Of course there is a legend attached to it, | but as we saw nothing of it ourselves, I prefer 
which tells how, centuries. ago, a notorious | only to write what I know to be correct. One 
werewolf was here overtaken and slain by some| custom we thought must be very tiresome. 
hero-knight, and when that happened it must| Visitors at Heidelberg, instead of waiting to 
have been a pretty and lonely fountain, spring-| be called on by the inhabitants, are expected 
ing all fresh and sparkling from the depth of| to take the first step themselves; then it is 
its little vale. Now matters have altered for|at the option of those called upon to pursue 
the worse. There is a coffee-house built near, | the acquaintanceship or not as they think 
with the usual supply of tables and circles of| proper; a habit which places new comers in 
seats, and the spring itself no longer flows | rather an undignified position. 
after its own sweet will, but has been trained! In another respect Heidelberg is curiously 
and tutored to fill three great tanks, one behindhand with most towns. Its houses are 
below the other, and it is only when it escapes not (or were not) provided with water-pipes. 
from the last of these that it is permitted to| All the water supply required is fetched from 
run merrily through the fields again. | the street fountains, in great earthenware 
The tanks and their occupants are, for most) jars, by the maid-servants. They balance the 
people, the great attraction of the Wulfsbrun- | heavy pitchers on their heads, and walk along 
nen. They are crowded with very fine trout. | steadily enough, but one might fancy the task 
The smaller fry live in the lowest fountain ;|was among the hardest imposed upon them. 
when they reach the ordinary size they are | Such cannot, however, be the case. When, a 
promoted to the middle one, and in the highest | few years ago, an attempt was made to supply 
and nearest the spring dwell the veterans,— | the dwellings in the usual way, by pipes 
great speckled monsters, you may see them | carried into the houses, the plan was actually 
elbowing and crowding one another in shoals | defeated by an emeute of the maid-servants, 
in the clear water. It was too late for us to | who were in dismay at the idea of losing their 
stop long at the Wulfsbrunnen, and indeed daily gossip at the fountains. 
there was little to detain us. Most of the| As fond of chatter seem the German nurses. 
tables were surrounded with a circle of visi-| We used to see them under the allées on 
tors—substantial citizens, who could appre-| Sundays, walking by twos and threes, with 
ciate the good points of the smoking trout|their baby charges, each fastened tightly 
laid before them for discussion. We took} down to a great pillow, so that they got tilted 
some lemonade, for which we paid exactly| about in what looked to be a very uncomfort- 
double what would have been charged at a|able manner. This mode of treatment is 
less imposing establishment, and then turned| supposed to ensure straight limbs for the 
our faces homeward, by a path along the hill-| children, but I doubt if any independent 
side ending in the old castle gardens. English baby would submit to such bondage. 
I have said nothing about our Sundays at|It is a relic of the swaddling clothes, which 
Heidelberg, for there was little to tell. The | may still be seen in some parts of Germany. 
English chapel was close to the Russischer K. VOWELL. 
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TINT 


Awmone all the counties of England Cornwall 
presents an aspect almost entirely peculiar to 
itself, so much so, that the man who lives amid 
the rural scenery that characterizes the greater 
part of our inland counties, can scarcely form 
an adequate idea of its wild and picturesque 
beauty. Swept by thick mists from the 
Atlantic, ravaged by the most fearful gales, 
the open ..moors: of this country present a 


AGEL. 


and headland), and I think that we shall ac- 
| knowledge that it would be hard to find a spot 
more quaint or picturesque, and at the same 
time more characteristic «% the country by 
which it is surrounded. It consists of one 
wide street, which is made up by houses of all 
shapes, built without the slightest regard to 
symmetry or order, and for the most part 
detached from one another. Many of these 





scene of such utter barrenness and desolation, have large, old-fashioned porches, and oaken 
that the traveller can hardly believe that this| panels, which afford unmistakeable proof of 
is part of our fertile and well-cultivated land. | the long time which must have elapsed since 
For miles and miles scarcely a trace of ver-| they were first erected, and which add greatly 
dure can be perceived, save where, here and|to the pleasing effect of the whole scene. 
there, a patch of brown grass strives in vain Around all this a wide expanse of moorland 
to draw nourishment from the dry ground. stretches. for many miles, except where, just 
In many places also, it is rendered bare andj below, on the left of the village, the vicarage 
unattractive by the depredations of the miner, | nestles down in a beautiful green valley, form- 
seeking for the hidden treasure of its soil. |ing a bright oasis of verdure in the midst of 
But this, it must be remembered, only ap-|the barren waste. 
plies to certain parts of Cornwall, and if these; . Far above this, on the summit of a most 
only were visited, the mind would carry away | terrific cliff, stands the church, a beacon and 
by no means a correct impression of the whole. |landmark to the whole surrounding neigh- 
Deep wooded valleys, green glades, and bright; bourhood. This ancient edifice is exposed to 
running streams there are, which form a vivid) the whole fury of the Atlantic gales, which 
contrast. to the wild moorlands, and relieve sweep with such tremendous force across the 
what would otherwise be monotonous and) unsheltered headlands, that it has been found 


dreary beyond description. 
My object, however, is not. so much to write 


upon the county of Cornwall generally, but, 


rather to take one or two of the chief points 
of interest, and consider them separately. I 
have, therefore, for my first subject, fixed upon 
Tintagel, as combining in itself most magni- 
ficent coast scenery, and being connected with 


many interesting relics of antiquity, so that it | 


may be taken as a very fair specimen of this 
wild country. 


“Where England, stretched towards the setting sun, 
Narrow and long o’erlooks the western wave.” 


Tintagel lies upon the north coast of Corn- 
wall,, about six miles distant from the old 
market-town of Camelford. A narrow and 
rocky valley, about half a mile in length, leads 
down to the sea and to the desolate ruins of a 


necessary to support the very tombstones with 
props of solid masonry. Inside, also, it is 
well worth a visit—not so much from its in- 
trinsic beauty as from its great antiquity. If 
we examine the architecture we shall find that 
the nave and chancel are Saxon, and that the 
north transept is for the most part early 
English. The tower, old and weather-beaten 
as it is, seems to haye been the part of the 
structure most lately built, and is constructed 
of a very firm, hard stone, that it might 
be able to resist the furious gales. But, 
perhaps, the most curious part of the whole 
church is the Lady Chapel, which is of ex- 
tremely ancient date, and should by no means 
jbe. passed over without comment. In the 
Building News of August, 1860, there is a 
notice of it in these words: “The ‘Ladye 
Chapel,’ now used as a vestry, opens into the 














glorious old castle that cro 1s the summit of chancel on the north side by a characteris- 
a tremendous precipice on the left hand side. |tic wooden door, of the square-headed trefoil 

But, with the reader’s permission, we will|type, of oak, and of the thirteenth century. 
first go back. to the village, and having taken | The chapel itself is not so evidently Saxon as 
up our quarters at the little inn, will visit | the portions of the nave and chancel men- 
what there is to be seen in the immediate) tioned above, but we have little or no doubt 
vicinity inland. |that it may safely be referred to that period. 

And before we go farther, let us examine The windows are extremely small, round- 
Trevena (the name by which the place is called, headed, and deeply splayed. The original 
for Tintagel is merely the name of the castle! stone altar remains, slab and all in a perfect 
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state, except that only four out of the five 
crosses on the slab remain. On either side 
are curious corbels, or ‘rather brackets, on 
which images formerly stood.” 

There is an interesting legend connected 
with Trevena Church, which I will here intro- 
duce to my readers. Some miles east of 
Tintagel is a village called Forrabury, the 
parish church of which, standing on the cliff 
above the village, occupies a very prominent 
position on the coast, and, judging from its 
weather-beaten appearance, must have expe- 
rienced the storms of many ages. Here, in 
former times, used to stand the famous castle, 
belonging to the lords of Bottreaux, now so 
thoroughly desolated by the hand of time, 
that a small mound of grass is the only relic 
of the lofty walls and stately magnificence 
which was once the pride of its noble pos- 
sessors. However, while this castle was still 
in existence, and the lords of Bottreaux in- 
habited it, a source of jealousy existed between 
the parish of Forrabury and that of Trevena, 
because, while the latter boasted of a fine peal 
of bells, the former had none. Not wishing 
that this state of things should continue any 
longer, the Lord of Bottreaux determined to: 
equip a ship and to send it to France, for the 
purpose of purchasing the bells. This was 
done. The voyage was prosperous in the 
extreme, and the wind so favourable, that no 
great time elapsed before the vessel cume in 
sight of home, laden with her precious cargo. 
She was, however, destined to a far different 
end than that which her crew were antici- 
pating. On nearing Willapark Point, a rocky 
headland which lies close to Forrabury, the 
mate of the ship, perceiving his native church 
in the distance, and being full of gratitude for 
their safe return, said, “Thank God that we 
have arrived home!” “Nay,” answered the 
captain, with an oath, “thank rather our good 
ship and skilful mariners.” | Scarcely had he 
uttered these daring words when a violent 
storm arose, and the vessel, unable to resist 
the fury of the gale, foundered with all hands 
on board. The mate, however, escaped, cling- 
ing to a broken spar, on which he was even- 
tually washed ashore, to tell of the loss of the 
crew and all the bells, which had been pur- 


| chased with so much trouble and expense. 
| And ever since that awful catastrophe took 





place, the people of Forrabury affirm that 
when the waves, urged by impetuous winds, 
are thundering along the rock-bound coast, 
the muffled toll of the lost bells can be dis- 
tinctly heard, mingling with the howling of 
the gale and the deeper notes of the foaming 
waters ; a melancholy warning to those who 





would tempt the providence of an omnipotent | 


‘God. ‘Thus it ‘is that, even until now, Forra- 


bury church is without bells. 

It is, however, time that we retrace our 
steps to the village of Treyena, and thence, 
instead of turning to the side as. we have 
hitherto done, we will keep straight down the 
narrow ravine that leads to the sea, In this 
there is nothing particularly to be observed, 
unless it is the extreme wildness which con- 
stitutes its chief characteristic. 

And now we have come to the great point 
of attraction in the neighbourhood, to a spot 
equally interesting to the artist, the antiqua- 
rian and the poet,—a scene of such grand 
romantic beauty that, as we stand upon the 
ruined walls and crumbling battlements of the 
once impregnable fortress, we are able in 
imagination to call up from the depths of the 
past the heroes who have fought and died 
there, and bring back once more the grand 
old days of chivalry. I allude to Tintagel 








The Ascent to the Castle. 


Castle. The weather-beaten relics of this 
ancient stronghold stand, as I have before 
remarked, on the brink of a terrific precipice, 
overhanging the rolling waves of the Atlantic. 
The view of that side of the castle to which we 
first come is very striking, although it only takes 
in the broken walls that stand immediately 
above the little cove.. There is a wooden stage, 
projecting over the cliff on the left hand side, 
which is the contrivance that was erected many 
years ago for the shipping of slate; but this 
practice having been attended with much 
danger is now discontinued, and the stage 
remains for the most part unused. 

But now let us examine Tintagel itself, 
which is usually called “the island,” because 
the constant action of the water has almost 
separated the castle from the mainland, and it 
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is most probable, I think, that in course of 
time it will become entirely isolated. Already, 
indeed, a lofty cavern runs right through the 
narrow neck of land that connects the two, 
through which the sea rolls with irresistible 
force at high water, and necessarily widens 
the passage year by year. To visit the re- 
mains of the ancient walls and battlements 
of the fortress, we must scale a steep path 
cut in the solid rock, which is the only means 
of access to the summit of the island. It is 
now, however, happily without any danger, 
and can be ascended by any one at the cost 
of a little trouble and fatigue. 

Once arrived at the summit, no labour will 
be considered lost, for so startling is the mag- 
nificent prospect, so picturesque are the moss- 
grown ruins, that the traveller cannot fail to 
be filled with an unwonted enthusiasm. Far 
as the eye can reach, the heaving, restless 
waters.of the Atlantic glitter in the golden 
beams of the sun, and huge crested waves, 
rolling with impetuous force against the rugged 
rocks, break in a cloud of spray. Left and 


right a bold line of coast is visible, continually | < 


broken by some lofty headland, whose beetling 


precipices hang over the foaming surge be- |. 


neath, or where a bay of deep blue water runs 
back into the mainland. Every object that is 


defend jit against the attack of a thousand, 
seeing that it would require unusual energy 
and activity to attain to the walls atall. In 
the time of Elizabeth it was. first allowed to 
fall into ruins, and since that time, year after 
year has found the once impregnable walls 
mouldering away, and the constant action of 
the sea is slowly Lut surely weakening the 
solid foundation on which it stands, until 
nothing but weather-beaten stones remain to 
tell of its ancient grandeur. 

But more especially is Tintagel castle in- 
teresting as connected with King Arthur, who, 
although some may be disposed to regard him 
as the hero merely of a fictitious romance, can- 
not be. divested of that noble character with 
which history has presented him before us. 
For my own part I can see no reason why we 
should doubt the authenticity of his life. 


“QO 
MY 





within sight harmonizes with the wildness of] — 


the scene, and notwithstanding that it may 
seem to some monotonous, there is to the at- 
tentive beholder a vast variety of scenery that 
can scarcely be taken in at a single glance. 
And this harmony and symmetry of nature is 
everywhere observable, and yet no man has 
ever dared to say that natwre is monotonous, 
for her chief attraction is variety, and again, 
although the aspects that she presents are so 
distinct and so widely different, each in its 
proper place possesses a beauty peculiarly its 
own. Thus then it is that her true admirers 
are not content to contemplate her alone amid 
her trees and flowers and fertile vales, but 
seek too the stern grandeur of her pathless 
wastes, the wildness of her mountain solitudes 
and the voice of her great sea. 

The origin of Tintagel castle, and the time 
of its construction is, to say the least, uncer- 
tain. The ruins, however, that still remain, 
give us a fair, though perhaps inedequate idea 
of the magnificence of the towers ard ramparts 
and massive fortifications which it possessed 
in former times. From the nature of these, 
and more especially the unusual strength of its 
situation, we may easily perceive that to storm 
the fortress was a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. In fact so terrific is the position that 
the higher part of the castle holds, that it 
would be no great feat for a dozen men to 





King Arthur's Castle. 


Without doubt his character is one so totally 
incompatible with our ideas of the present day, 
that we can scarcely realize in it the picture 
ofa man. And why is this? Surely: because, 
judging from men, as-we are accustomed to see 
them in these days, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive a spirit such as we find in Arthur. _ It 
would however be quite foreign to the subject 
that I have in hand if I were to attempt todis- 
cuss. a question such as this, which would 
necessarily be very long and elaborate. Rather 
should I prefer to call forth the interest and ad- 
miration of my readers by portraymg this 
great king before their eyes in all the dignity 
of his character and the chivalry of his soul. 
We find in Arthur all the qualities and dis- 
positions which belong to the true knight. 
Warlike and yet full of sympathy, the prayer 
of the oppressed never fell unheeded on_his 
ear; bold and yet merciful, his sword, was 
never wielded but in the cause of justice and 
of patriotism. Beneath the steep. precipices 





near Tintagel, the old legends tell us, he was 
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born, and his mysterious birth is thus alluded 
to by our greatest of living poets :— 


** And that night the bard 
Sang Arthur’s glorious wars, and sang the king 
As well nigh more than man, and railed at those 
Who calied him the false son of Gorlois : 
For there was no man knew from whence he came, 
But after tempest, when the long wave broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bude and Bos, 
There came a day as still as heaven, and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dark Dundagil* by the Cornish sea ; 
And that was Arthur; and they fostered him 
Till he by miracle was approven king: 
And that his grave should be a mystery 
From all men, like his birth ; and could he find 
A woman in her womanhood as great 
As he was in his manhood, then, he sang, 
The twain together might well change the world.” 


The headland on which Tintagel castle stands 
is separated by a deep chasm, across which a 
magnificent bridge used formerly to stretch, 
but of which at the present time, only a part of 
the ponderous masonry, which formed the 
foundations remains. Among the ruins of the 
first part of the castle we find the original 
chapel, with its walls scarcely above the 


been a receptacle for relics. Of this there can 
be no certain proof, but it is the supposition 
most generally received. Near to this is an 
ancient burial-place, which has a peculiarly 
deserted aspect, and the bones of those who 
have been laid there have long since mouldered 
into dust. 

The second and highest part of the castle is 
more remarkable for the extreme strength of 
its situation and its terrific precipices, than for 
any antiquities (other than the walls and 
battlements) which have been found on it. 

Of Arthur there is little more to be said. 
At Tintagel castle he seems to have spent a 
considerable part of that romantic life, which, 
like a river, flowed on, at some times gliding in 
a peaceful calm, and at others ruffled by the 
blast of war, but always sparkling in the bright 
light which a noble spirit cast upon it. He 
was in the end mortally wounded in a battle 
at Camelford, and the place of his fall is still 
shown by the people who live near the spot. 
So ended the career of this great king, and 
with him we are fain to acknowledge that the 
days of chivalry died also. 

Before we leave the romantic scene, which I 
have endeavoured to the best of my power to 











ground, desolate and decayed. 





Ruins of an Altar. 


The stone altar, however, remains wonder- 
fully perfect, and on one side is a curious 
recess which might, I think, have probably 


* The old way of pronouncing Tintagel. 





present before my readers, let us pause a mo- 
ment and, seated on the deserted home of 
ancient kings, picture to ourselves Tintagel 
castle in its palmy days. And now lofty 
towers and huge battlemented walls rise up 
before us, and the whole place is replete 
with animation and life. In the noble ban- 
queting hall, we can imagine Arthur seated 
at his famous round table, surrounded by his 
court, his gallant knights and his fair ladies, 
and the festive shout can be heard, echoing 
through the vaulted halls. How different the 
scene now. Instead of an impregnable strong- 
hold, a ruin: instead of the voice of festivity, 
the. wild cry of the sea-bird wheeling overhead, 
and the ceaseless roar of the breaking waves. 


“ Not many lives, but only one have we— 
Frail, fleeting man! 
How sacred should that one life ever be— 
That narrow span! 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil ; 
Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil!” 
A. J. B. 
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HOW CAPTAIN THOMSON 


QUELLED THE MUTINY. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


We had gone to the island of Ichaboe for guano, 
and I was mate of the vessel—the Aberfoyle 
was her name—while John Thomson was cap- 
tain. Now this Thomson was a queer but 
sterling man, a thorough Christian, one who 
served God from his heart, observed Sabbath 
very strictly, wrote poetry, and was extremely 
fond of a joke—that is, provided it did not 
trench upon the truth or hurt the feelings of 
any one. 

Well, we had got, as I said, to Ichaboe, 
and our crew had been for some days among 
the guano. Perhaps you know all about the 
island and its deposit, or perhaps you don’t. 
Well, then, I must say a few words concern- 
ing it, so that you may be better able to 
understand what is to follow. 

The island is a barren, shelving rock, about 
a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, at 
its widest part. Reefs surround it on all sides 
except the East, where there is a tolerably safe 
anchorage. A portion of the island, rather 
more than 1,000 feet in length and 500 feet 
in breadth, is in the form of a raised shelf, a 
few feet above high-water mark, and upon it 
the guano is to be found which has made the 
island so famous. Its depth was about forty 
feet, and, notwithstanding the strong smell 
which came from it, the climate was very 
healthy. During the time we were there we 
had no cases of sickness on board, and though 
there were between twenty or thirty vessels 
lying in the anchorage, there were fewer cases 
of sickness than we remember to have seen 
where so many men were assembled, though | 
they were engaged in a very laborious occupa- 
tion. The changes in the temperature were also 
very great, heavy dews falling in the night, ac- 
companied with extreme cold. During the day | 





that mutinies were very common. Some ships 
were altogether deserted by their crews, and 
matters at length became so bad that H.M.S. 
Thunderbolt had to interfere and restore order. 

The work was perhaps what sailors had not 
been accustomed to, and so they declared they 
would not work on the island, but were quite 
willing to go to the beach or wharf and receive 
the bags. Our crew, though one of the best 
we could have had, also caught the infection, 
and certain symptoms showed that they were 
about to follow the example of the others. 

One morning, while the captain was at break- 
fast, having noticed various things which led 
me to think they were on the eve of mutiny, 
I went below and told him of my suspicions, 
remarking that it would be better to be pre- 
pared for them. 

“ All right,” said the captain, continuing his 
breakfast as if it were a matter of little moment. 
“ You and the second mate will find a cannon on 
the poop. Please point it forward. Take that 
bag of shot you will find in the locker, and 
strew it pretty freely on the deck. You'll find 
a powder canister, empty I think, beside the 
shot, place it beside the cannon; and when you 
have got everything put to rights, call me.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said I mechanically, wonder- 
ing what he could mean, and thinking he had 
surely lost his senses. But remembering that 
obedience was the first duty of those under 


/ authority, I went on deck and told the second 
'mate the orders I had received. 


“T never did hear the like of that. What 
can he mean? The men will soon do for us 
‘if we are to be treated in this way.” 

“Tt can’t be helped now,” said I, in a cheer- 
\ful tone; “I suppose we must obey orders.” 

And so we pulled the cannon to the front of 


also, if the sun’s rays were in any way inter- | the poop, pointing it forward. I strewed the 


cepted, the cold was intense, and whenever it shot freely round the deck, placing the powder 


again broke forth, the change was so great canister in as prominent a place as I could 
that it quickly blistered the lips, faces, and/ find. A sword and some cutilasses I also put 








hands of all the Europeans who were exposed i 
to it. On this account every part of the body | 
exposed to the sun’s rays was anointed with 
oil or hog’s lard. . 

You can easily suppose that it was not very 
pleasant digging for hours under a burning | 
sun, in a heap of guano emitting so strong | 
an odour that it made the water start from 
the eyes. After it was dug up it had to be 
carried in bags to the beach, or along the 
stages erected for the purpose. It is not sur- 
prising then, that many of the crews, when | 
put to this hard work, refused to do it, and 





in such a position that their bright blades 
glanced in the sunshine, and would be sure to 


| attract the sailors’ attention. 


“T think that should frighten them a little,” 


said I, after it had been finished. “To say 


the least of it, it does look rather formidable.’’ 
“ Yes, a little; but what will it be worth if 


we really come to close quarters ?” 


“Not much, I suppose; but somehow I ex- 


| pect our captain will have some original way 


of his own of getting us out of the difficulty.” 
“It is to be hoped he has, for I do not like 
their look. You'd better call him,” said he, as 
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he gave the finishing touch to a pistol that 
he had laid on the companion head. 

I stepped into the cabin, and informed him 
that we had performed his orders. 

« All right,” said he in'a calm and uncon- 
cerned tone. ‘Take those pistols on deck 
with you; they are not loaded, but may serve 
the purpose as well. TI'll be on deck in a 
minute.” 

I turned round when I got to the com- 
panion head, and gave a look at the man who 
could be so calm and self-possessed in such an 
emergency. He was kneeling by his chair, 
with his eyes shut, communing, or rather 
asking advice from the Highest of all powers. 
I was awe-struck, and stepping forward, in- 
formed the second mate of what I had seen, 
adding,— 

“If there is any one will get us out of this 
scrape it will be Captain Thomson.” 

I hardly had the words out of my mouth 
when he stepped on deck, a book in one hand, 
a pistol in the other. Pulling himself up to 
his full height, and that was something over 
six feet, in a strong voice he gave the order— 

“Call the men aft, mate.” 

A little surprised, I issued the order, which 
seemed to produce greater surprise upon them 
than it didupon me. They had been standing 
in groups previous to the captain’s coming on 
deck, but they soon separated, and when they 
heard the order, stood irresolute, looking from 
one to the other. They were evidently at a 
loss whether to obey or disobey orders, but 
when one of the ringleaders moved aft, saying, 
“Let us see what’s up,” the rest, as if by one 
consent, followed his example. 

It was a curious scene—we three standing 
on the poop, looking down on that sea of de- 
termined faces who glared upon us with eyes of 
anger—and yet not one of us was afraid of the 
result. We had full confidence in the captain, 
and knew that if danger was to be averted 
he was the man to do it. 

In a voice whose tones I think I hear at this 
moment, he addressed himself to the men, 
and to our astonishment, made the following 
speech :— 

“T understand that, dissatisfied with the 
state of matters, you are about to mutiny. 
Now, I will not put myself to the trouble of 
reading to you the agreement made between 
us previous to our departure from Britain, as 
I am certain you remember it as well as I do, 
However, as I like everything to be done de- 
cently and in order, before you commit such 
a heinous crime as mutiny, allow me to read 
you a few verses concerning your duties to me 
from that best of all books—the Bible. In it 
have been laid down rules for our guidance in 


all phases of life, and I have no doubt we will 
find some suitable to us at present.” 

Turning the leaves of his Bible he con- 
tinued,— 

“You may remember that John, the fore- 
runner of our Lord, when the soldiers likewise 
demanded of him, saying, what shall we do, 
made them the following reply—‘ Do violence 
to no. man, neither accuse any falsely, and be 
content with your wages.’ Christ also has 
said in his Sermon on the Mount, ‘No man 
can serve two masters, for either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or else he will hold 
to the one and despise the other. You cannot 
serve God and Mammon.’ But it is in the 
epistles of the New Testament, particularly 
those of Paul, in which we find the most par- 
ticular account of the relationship that should 
exist between master and servant. Listen to 
some verses from his letter to Titus, in which 
he repeatedly makes reference to the obedience 
of servants and those under others,—‘ Exhort 
servants,’ says he, ‘to be obedient unto their 
own masters, and to please them well in all 
things; not answering again.’ And in the very 
next chapter he says, ‘ Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates, to be ready to every good work, 
to speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, 
but gentle, showing all meekness unto all men.’ 
And in his letter to Timothy he exhorts them 
to the same effect. ‘Let as many servants as 
are under the yoke count their own masters 
worthy of all honour, that the name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed.’ And 
again he uses almost the same words when 
writing to the Ephesians, and afterwards to 
the Colossians, regarding the same subject,— 
‘Servants, obey in all things your masters 
according to the flesh; not with eyeservice as 
men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fear- 
ing God; and whatever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men; knowing 
that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward 
of the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord 
Christ. But he that doeth wrong shall receive 
for the wrong which he hath done; and there is 
no respect of persons.’” 

As the last verse was read out in a solemn 
and impressive tone, and there was a short 
pause, during which he turned the leaves, I 
looked towards the men and saw that their 
faces wore a puzzled expression. Evidently 
the solemnity of the scene was driving away 
from their minds the feeling of anger which 
had at first pervaded them. But little time 
was given me for thought, for on my ear again 
fell the solemn tones of the captain. 

“But Paul is not the only one who speaks 
distinctly and emphatically on the point. Peter, 
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who, you know, was the most disobedient of 
all the apostles, and who went so far as to 
deny his Master, exhorts servants in words to 
the same purpose. ‘Servants, be subject to 
your masters with all fear; not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward. For 
this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience 
towards God endure grief, suffering wrong- 
fully. For what glory is it, if, when ye be 
buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it 
patiently P- but if, when ye do well and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God. For even hereunto were ye called, 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example, that ye should follow his steps.’ 

“ And now, having heard what the best of 
all books says on this subject, let me, before I 
conclude, read you this other part also bearing 
upon your case. It is from the same apostle, 
Peter, and is to the following effect :—‘ Finally, 
be ye all of one mind, having compassion one 
of another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous; not rendering evil for evil, or 
railing for railing; but. contrariwise blessing, 
knowing that ye are thereunto called, that ye 
should inherit a blessing. For he that will 
love life and see good days, let him refrain his 
tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak 
no guile; let him eschew evil, and do good; 
let him seek peace and ensue it. For the eyes 
of the Lord are over the righteous and his ears 
are open unto their prayers ; but the face of the 
Lord is against them that do evil. And who is 
he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good ?’” 

The solemnity of the last two verses was 
still more enhanced, when the speaker lifted 
his hands towards heaven and said— 

“LET US PRAY.” 

Every face that had been lifted up to him 
instantly dropped, and the eyelids closed as 
the tones of that good man’s voice ascended 
to the throne of grace. He prayed that he 
might be guided aright in this severe trial, 





and that the means which he had put forth, 
and was about still to put forth, to counteract | 
the feeling of insubordination that had been | 
permitted by an all-wise Providence to spread | 
among them, might be conducive to its com- | 
plete overthrow, so that he and they might 
have to bless God for many days to come. | 
He prayed that those before him might be 
brought to see the errors of their ways, and | 
that they would turn their feet into the paths 
of peace. But if they should be so rebellious 
as uot to attend to or obey the laws which 
God himself had given for his guidance, that 
the God of all grace would assist him in the 
hour of danger,—help him to perform his duty 
both to himself and to his owners, and if 


matters came to the worst, to spare the green 
and take the dry. “ But, O Lord,” concluded 
he, “let it end in peace, for Thy dear Re- 
deemer’s sake. Amen.” 

To say that you could have heard a pin fall 
would hardly be a strong enough term, for all 
stood like so many statues, awed by the solemn 
majesty of the scene. 

But, as if not to let the effect of it pass 
away, there came the orders— 

“Mate, take the starboard side of the 
vessel. Second mate, stand by the gun. All 
those who are willing to obey my orders, 
follow the mate to the starboard side; all 
those who are not, take the larboard side. 
And may God defend the right!” 

I promptly stepped forward, and took up 
my position, anxiously watching the conduct 
of the crew. For a few seconds the ringleader 
seemed perfectly at a loss what to do; but, 
after giving a look round, noting the deter- 
mined look of the captain, and second mate 
standing by the gun, he, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, said to the one next him— 

“T say, Jack, what will we do ?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,”’ replied he, 
scratching his head. 

“This is rather more than we bargained for. 
I can’t stand this sort of thing. That prayer 
has taken the whole of my anger away.” 

“The same here. What will we do?” 

“T suppose we must follow the mate,” said 
he, giving a hitch up to his trousers. “ Will 
you follow P” 

“With all my heart.” 

“Well, here goes. J can’t think of mutiny- 
ing after such a sermon as that.” 

“Come along, my boys! Who will follow 
the mate?’ cried the other; when, like so 
many sheep, they all rushed to the side of the 
vessel where I was standing. As they did so, 
I heard a rather audible “Thank God !” from 
the captain ; but, as if afraid they should have 
noticed it, he promptly said : 

“T thank you, men. I knew you would act 
in a sensible manner, and when pay-day comes 
you will not repent it. Off to your work now. 
Mate, see that the men have extra rations 
to-day.” And wheeling round, he abruptly 
left us, and went down the cabin stairs. 

I jumped on the poop, with ‘a heavy load 
lifted from my heart, and congratulated my 
brother officer on our safe deliverance. He 
turned round, and with a laugh, said: 

“Of all the ways of quelling a mutiny, that 
was without exception the most’ original.” 

“And the most effectual also,” said I. 
“Upon my word, he is a queer one. I won- 
der what he is about now? Returning thanks, 
I'll wager.” 
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Prompted by curiosity, we stepped forward,| ‘And what was that, if it be a fair ques- 
and at the same chair we saw him kneeling, | tion P” 
pouring out his thanks to God for his safe| “I read them a little of the Bible bearing 
issue out of all his troubles. upon the subject, and gave them a prayer.” 
When we met him there was a merry| “You did what?” cried the captain, in sur- 
twinkle in his eye, and a peculiar motion | prise. 
about his mouth, which led us to believe he; “I read them a few verses from the Bible 
was endeavouring to restrain a smile. Not/ regarding their duties as servants, and gave 
a word was said by him while on deck, but | them a prayer.” 
whenever we got within the precincts of the} “Is this true?” said the commander to me, 
cabin, his natural love of a joke overcame him,|who was standing by, enjoying his puzzled 
and he burst into a laugh. We could not re-| and amused look. 
sist the contagion, and laughed most heartily| “Quite true, sir. He did all that and more.” 
with him, being tickled not so much by the| And I gave him a short account of the 
thing itself, as by the originality of the man captain’s recipe for quelling a mutiny. 
who could have conceived of such a method| “Well, I have heard of many mutinies, and 
for quelling a mutiny. many ways of quelling them; but of all the 
Some days after, we were passing the | plans this is without exception the most 
Thunderbolt, when we were hailed by the / original, and, as it seems, the most effectual. 
commander and asked to come on board. iz awe no doubt,” continued he, turning to 
Captain Thomson and I did so, when, among | ‘the captain, “that if many others would fol- 
other questions, he asked us how it happened low your example, fewer mutinies would take 





that we had no mutiny among our sailors. place.” 
“We had something of the kind,” said the| “Perhaps so,” said the captain, smiling, and 
captain, “but we quelled it in the bud.” stepping down the ship’s side, amidst the 
“ How did you do that?” loud laughter of the officers. 
“ By a little judicious management.” NEIL M‘LEAN. 
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Dovst of all received truths, and of inspired | pression of the Holy Scriptures, copied out the 
truths among the rest, is the mark of an evil| whole Bible in shorthand for his own use. 
and adulterous generation which seeketh after Never had the art of manuscription been em- 
a sign, rather than for things signified. It is’ ployed to a worthier purpose. I believe, how- 
the dead fly in the ointment of the apothecary,;ever, the Scriptures are now too deeply 
which, applying the figure to modern science embedded in the national confidence and affec- 
and literature, infuses into both an ill savour. ‘tions for it to be possible for any power on 
In the midst of theoretical objections to the , earth wholly to eradicate them. 

Bible, it is a hopeful incident on the other side,; But itis not the mere possession of the 
that every British soldier is supplied, by Go-: book which makes the man who owns it either 
vernment order, with a portable copy of the; better or worse. Its real possession lies in its 
Scriptures. Honour to whom honour is due. | enlightened perusal and belief. Its true appre- 
The custom was originated by Oliver Crom-/ ciation presupposes its being understood, and 
well. It fell into disuse, but has been fre-| to be understood it must be searched and stu- 
quently revived by pious officers since, parti-| died, with earnest prayer for the teaching of 
cularly by the devout Colonel Gardiner. He the Spirit, as David prayed, “ Open Thou mine 
uniformly marched to public worship at the eyes that I may, see the wondrous things out 
head of his regiment. He gave to each man aj of Thy law.” 

Bible, and to prevent its being sold, or impro-; When an Irish Romish prelate was asked 
perly used, he required it to be produced, and by an inquiring member of his flock if he might 
held up in the hand, whenever an inspection; read the Scriptures? he was answered, “ No.” 
of arms or accoutrements took place. | “Not if he read them with reverence and 

The chief enemies of the Bible are infidelity care?” “No.” 

and superstition, the one attacking it in the; “If heread them with note andcomment? ” 
rear, the other in the front. A zealous and! “ No.” 

devout Nonconformist during the persecution,| “If he read them in the spirit of prayer ?’’ 
in the reign of James IL., fearing the re-estab- | ‘‘ No,” said the prelate, “ you can pray without 
lishment of Popery; and the consequent sup- | ‘them. The most learned men and_ wisest 
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councils, have missed their true meaning, and 
how is it possible that such as you could ex- 
pound them? ” 

The earnest student of Revelation who had 
already advanced some way towards David’s 
assurance, “I have more understanding than 
all my teachers, for Thy testimonies are my 
meditation,” nobly replied, “God is no re- 
specter of persons, and He is as willing to give 
his Holy Spirit to the weakest capacity, as He 
is to the most talented being on earth, if it be 
asked in sincerity. Sir, I am resolved to read 
the Scriptures in spite of opposition.” 

“Then you are no Catholic,’ was the deci- 
sion. 

So, then, the man who reads his Bible is no 
Catholic. Be it so; better be a Bible Catholic, 
versed in the inspired Catholic epistles, than 
a Roman Catholic, receiving “and teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men.” 

The Bible is the casket of that Divine love, 
more precious than rubies, or than silver and 
gold, which will survive heaven, and earth, and 
all that therein is. It is “the law not one jot 
or tittle of which shall pass away till all be 
fulfilled.” 

It is curious to what an extent Switzerland 
was the asylum, both to the authors of modern 
unbelief, and to Protestant martyrs for truth. 
Its free country has afforded a refuge like 
Noah’s ark, alike to the clean and unclean. 
There the councils of Ahithophel have been 
turned into foolishness. With the profits of 
his history, written at Lausanne, Gibbon 
bought a Swiss estate which has extended to 
an heir, who expends a large portion of its 
rental in furthering that Gospel which his: pre- 
decessor vainly tried to write down. The very 
press from which Voltaire issued his philoso- 
phical blasphemies at Ferney, was subsequently 
used at Geneva in printing the Holy Scriptures. 
So in Scotland the first meeting for the resus- 
citation of the Bible Society at Edinburgh 
was held in the room in which the infidel 
Hume breathed his last. The old promise to 
individual saints, “Thy seed shall possess the 
gate of thine enemies,” will meet its most glo- 
rious accomplishment in the final triumphs of 
truth, “bringing forth judgment unto victory.” 
No weapon that is formed, whether against 
the believer or against the foundations of his 
belief, shall prosper. Subtle and profound 
may be the machinations of Satan, but deeper 
still underneath them all are the everlasting 
arms. 

Why, then, have recourse to other books for 
religion and comfort, and flee to inferior stan- 
dards for life and salvation? “Another gos- 
pel” is not another, and another Bible is not 
another; and no man ever thinks it is, unless 





he is somehow on the search for another God. 
We learn the value of health only by its loss in 
disease. We should never be able to estimate 
fully the unspeakable preciousness of the Bible, 
unless for some terrible judgment on our na- 
tional abuse of its treasures, were God to with- 
draw it. If it were to befall us, as it fared with 
Israel in those days when there was no word 
of the Lord, nor open vision—when she sighed 
in her bereavement, “There is not one godly 
man left,”—the consequences would be most 
fatal. 

Rogers of Dedham expostulating with his 
hearers on their neglect of the Bible, repre- 
sented God as thus addressing them: “I have 
trusted you so long with my Bible; you have 
slighted it; it lies in your houses covered with 
dust and cobwebs. Do you use my Bible so? 
Well, you shall have my Bible no longer.” He 
then took up the Book from the cushion, and 
seemed as if he were going away with it, and 
carrying it from them. But presently he turned 
again, and personating the people as if they 
were answering God, fell down on his knees, 
wept, and pleaded most earnestly. “O Lord, 
whatever Thou dost to us, take not Thy Bible 
from us. Kill our children, burn our houses, 
destroy our goods, only spare us Thy Bible.” 
Then he addressed the people as from God: 
“Say you soP Well, I will try you a little 
longer; here is My Bible for you. I will yet 
see how you will use it; whether you will love 
it more, whether you will practise it more, and 
live more according to it.” 

The effect of the good and quaint old pastor’s 
plea was a weeping congregation. Who has 
not too much ground for tears of mingled 
shame and sorrow on the same ground of a 
neglected Bible? Who does not mourn his 
own niggardly study of its statutes, his partial 
obedience of its precepts, his indifference to its 
promises, his deafness to its invitations, and 
deadness to its fellowships and spiritualities of 
life and conversation? It is only the long-suf- 
fering mercy which triumphs over judgment, 
which prevents our forfeiture of the Bible and 
its being transferred, like the Lord’s kingdom 
and covenant from Judah, to “ another nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

It is and always has been a military rule, 
that no word or sign of disrespect to the 
sovereign should be tolerated in the presence 
of her officers, without a direct protest on 
the spot against the disloyal sentiment. The 
officers bear her Majesty’s commission, and 
their own honour is involved in asserting that 
of their royal mistress. Christians are’ ser- 
vants of a higher vocation. You are God's 
officers, commissioned to obey and enforce His 
will. Yours is a heavenly calling, and even 
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the world expects you to be true to your 
colours. It is a pusillanimous breach of trust 
for you to hold your peace when the name and 
truth of your Lord and Saviour are called in 
question and blasphemed. Be stirred up by 
the noble example of Antipas of Pergamos, 
who withstood alike the pagan sensualities and 
Nicolaitane heresies of the community in which 
he dwelt, and obtained from Jesus the true 
canonization, which styled him in the Apo- 
calypse “my faithful martyr.” Persecution 
can no longer light her fires to burn men’s 
bodies, but her sneers and derision influence 
the spirits of believers, as the men of Sodoma 
vexed the righteous soul of Lot. Be it so; 
nevertheless, a sterling Christian, in earnest 
attachment to his Master, will “ endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” He 
will not» stand by and hear that holy name 
blasphemed without a word in its behalf,— 
without showing his colours, and adopting the 
Lord’s controversy as his own. The least we 
can do is to reciprocate, in our poor humble 
way, the Lord’s adoption of our cause, by 
adopting his. He says, in effect, to every 
persecutor what he avowed to Saul of Tarsus, 
“T am Jesus whom thou persecutest (7.e., whom 
thou persecutest in the persons of my people). 
Iam one with them, and they in me.” And 
we, as his people and the sheep of his pasture, 
should make common cause with the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. 

A cowardly Christian is a greater anomaly 
than a cowardly soldier. Disgrace, if not 
death, is the penalty of both. He who cannot 
heartily and bravely, in the face of all comers 
and gainsayers, affirm with Paul, “I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ,” will 
incur his deserted Lord’s anathema in the day 
of that sentence—‘ Of him will I also be 
ashamed, before my Father and his holy 
angels.” 

Occasions for bringing your spiritual loyalty 
to the the test, unhappily are of too frequent 
occurrence. In the workshop, in professional 
offices, in commercial establishments, in social 
festivities, and even in schools of education 
and learning, enmity against God, and con- 
tempt of his word and ordinances, will creep 
up to the surface, like weeds from the unre- 
generate ground of the heart; and you must 
discriminate between the tares and the wheat. 
If you cannot as yet pluck them up, yet 
declare them to be what they are,—not wheat, 
but tares— food for neither man nor beast, 
cumbering the ground, wasting its substance 
on that which satisfieth not. Stand out for 


the truth of Christ! give place—no, not for an 
hour, that the truth of God in its purity and 
sanctity may abide among us. 


To sit by in silence, and let another man 
put away from himself eternal life, is only the 
next sin to putting it away from yourself. 
“Thou shalt not suffer sin upon thy brother.” 
To let him alone in it is not to discharge thine 
own soul. 

Besides, not only on his account,—for “if 
he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother,” 
and none know the happiness of such an 
issue, except those whom God has honoured 
by using them as his instruments therein ;— 
over and above this blessed consideration rises 
what is due to God’s word, as such, because it 
is God's. 

If the unbelieving taunt assume the form, 
as it often does, of a scientific objection to 
scriptural statements, you may not be able to 
answer the science; but that is no proof that 
it cannot be answered. “Science is not infal- 
lible: to suppose so, is to make science a pope.” 
The popular cry of “No popery!” is just as 
much one to professors of science as to pontiffs 
in religion. A sound, honest, high-principled 
Protestant Christian will call no man rabbi, 
whether in science or religion, except on 
reasonable evidence. That evidence is not so 
often forthcoming as some men _ pretend. 
Such as it is, you or I may not be always 
ready to refute it,—to detect the error in cal- 
culation, or expose the inconsecutive conclu- 
sion; but a Paul may withstand at Antioch 
the ground which Peter yielded there. You 
or I may be for the moment at a loss, but 
others of like faith with yours, and of equal 
learning with the infidel, can behead the un- 
circumcised blasphemer, like Goliath, with his 
own sword. ‘The burly bravo of Philistia 
found it easier to challenge and intimidate 
the pusillanimous Israelites, than to shake 
the confidence of David, or evade the un- 
erring aim of the stone chipped from off the 
Rock of ages. Be yours the policy of David. 
Decline all weapons which you have not proved. 
In fighting God’s battles, be content with the 
armoury of God. , Neither your gifts nor 
training may qualify you to enter the lists 
with the oppositions of science, falsely so 


called; but you can reply from the word of | 
the Lord, that you were not surprised to meet | 


with them, because the Book foretold them: 
that all other things in their appointed times 
had come to pass, and these among the rest: 
ungodly men with their ungodly speeches, 
deceivers and being deceived, seducers waxing 
worse and worse, speaking lies in hypocrisy. 
Yes, lies. Some men speak truth in hypo- 
crisy, which they do not believe; others speak 


lies in hypocrisy which they do not believe; 
but no man ever really believes a conscious | 





falsehood, until, as the last tremendous retvri- 
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bution for his persistent rejection of all holy| wept; or Calvary, where He bled. “Faith 
testimony, human and divine, God “sends him/can remove mountains;” when unbelief can 
a strong delusion that he should believe a lie,” | sweep away the granite rocks of Palestine, and 
and perish “with all liars in the lake which | silence the testimony of her everlasting hills, 
burneth.” it will then be time enough to lend an ear to the 
When one hears the flippant folly of some) “ fool that saith in his heart, there is no God.” 
and the pretentious sophisms of others, as the} ‘The Egyptian fable which represented the 
forms of unbelief against divine inspiration may | huge statue of Memnon as becoming vocal 
be assumed, we feel some difficulty whether|in response to the sunrise, is realised in the 
more to pity or to despise the arrogant spirit | believer’s contemplation of the historical memo- 
in which the awful realities of revelation are|rials of the land of Scripture. Should they, 
approached and handled. In any case, it seems |or their children, hold their peace, her very 
sharing the sin not to rebuke, or at least to! ‘stones would immediately cry out, as they 
expostulate with the sinner; and, at all events, | have cried for centuries, like undying echoes 
it is a most unthankful dereliction of duty not | ‘of her rejected Saviour’s tears. “ Behold your 
to defend the position of the truth assailed. | house is left unto you desolate; and verily I 
The truth can stand without our defence, but | Say unto you, Ye shall not see Me, until the 
the guilt of the deserter from its ranks is none | time come, when ye shall say, Blessed is He 
the less ignominious. God’s people do what} that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
He does: “When the enemy comes in like a; If infidelity could suggest a brighter hope; 
flood, the spirit of the Lord lifts up a standard if science could invent a better consolation; if 
against him.” And we must lift up our discovery had exhumed from the past, or hit 
standard too, inscribed with a legend embla-| upon in the present, a purer morality, a more 
zoned by the Spirit of God on its sacred sustaining faith, or a simpler and more acces- 
heraldry: “Yea, let God be true, and every sible means of salvation, than the covenant 
man a liar!” ‘mercy of God in Christ, furnishing, what all 
The wise man of one age detects the in-| human instinct confessedly wants, a Saviour 
voluntary error, or the deliberate deceit of the | for sinners, a guide for the wandering, a ransom 
wise man of another age, but the man Christ | for the enslaved, strength for the weak, wisdom 
Jesus, and the entire book which his omni: | for the ignorant, light for them that sit in 
science endorsed, and of which the most precious | darkness, and life for them in the shadow of 
pearl is his own biography, are both alike, the | | death; —then these officious illuminators of their 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. lage, and regenerators of mankind, might be 
Hold fast by the immutability of truth, as | entitled to an audience. But their work is not 
the mirror of its divine Author, who so reveals | to build up, but todestroy. Reformers without 
Himself. “I am Jehovah, I change not.”|a reformation, physicians without a prescrip- 
There is not a science, the most exact of purely | tion, opponents without an amendment, the 
human origin, which has not elaborated its | merest iconoclasts of human hope,—it is obvious 
fundamental laws throughaseries of corrections, | their motive is more hatred of God than love 
additions, applications, and changes; but the | of man, and infinitely more dread of truth than 
science of salvation from sin has never varied | confidence in their own contradictions. They 
in beam or mote from the first sacrifice outside | will not admit it, but it is equally true with 
the gates of Paradise, to its perfunctory culmi- them, as it is with you,—*No man having 
nation in the sacrifice of it beyond the walls | tasted old wine, straightway desireth new, for 
of Jerusalem. Moriah, Horeb, Sinai, and | he saith, The old is better.” Infidelity, with her 
Carmel, are the fossil monuments embedded | pretentious deceits, brings her butter ina lordly 
in the antique depths of sacred history, from | dish, but can only nail to her floor those who 
whose heights faith looked forward to the) | fall asleep on her treacherous premises. 
Messiah who should be cut off, but not for | “Oh rest in the Lord, and He shall give thee 
Himself; and the same faith now stands upon | thine heart’s desire.” “ Stand fast in the liberty 
the accomplished promises with a stability | wherewith Christ hath made you free, and be 
immovable as mount Tabor, which witnessed | not entangled again in a yoke of bondage.” 








its Lord transfigured; or as Olivet, where He | J. B. OWEN. 
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BY FRANC MARI, Author of ‘*Through Cloud and Sunshine,” &c. 


CHAPTER XI.—MR. WILES HAS SCRUPLES AND ACTS 
ACCORDINGLY. 


Two days after that afternoon on which Mr. 
Hastings had been called away to his father, 
Mr. Hubbard went to Elm Cottage, for the 
purpose of making inquiries after Sir Hugh. 

“Mr. Hastings has not yet returned,” said 
Susan, on opening the door; “my mistress 
expects him this evening, if Sir Hugh conti- 
nues pretty well.” 

“You have better accounts of Sir Hugh, I 
hope ?” said Mr. Hubbard. 

“Much better,’”’ returned Susan; “he has 
had two good nights, and Dr. Manor gives 
great hope that he will recover the use of his 
arm.” 

“I hope Mrs. Hastings is well,” said the 
incumbent, and on receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, he left the house. 

For reasons of his own, Mr. Hubbard was 
vexed not to find his curate at home. He 
wished to consult him on a matter which 
caused him much uneasiness. 

“Tis no use to put off telling him,” Mr. 
Hubbard said to himself; “so I may as well 
go at once.” 

In an undeniably neryous humour Mr. Hub- 
bard walked in the direction of Mr. Wiles’ 
house, and, upon reaching it, knocked at the 
door. 


Mr. Wiles was at home, and opened the door. ' 


He was honoured as well as pleased to see 

Mr. Hubbard, and hoped he would do him the 

favour of walking into his little sitting-room. 
“Mr. Hastings has not yet returned,” said 


Mr. Hubbard, as he seated himself in the best 


arm-chair. 
“T’m sorry to hear that,” replied Mr. Wiles. 
“Mr. Hastings is such a pleasant gentleman 


that we quite miss him about the town when! 
he is away; but I am more than ever grieved: 
that he should be away on account of his} 


father’s illness® I hope Sir Hugh will soon 


be restored to health, and that we shall have} 


Mr. Hastings back again.” 

“T hope so too. 
is most unfortunate. Next Sunday, you remem- 
ber, the choir is to appear in its proper guise, 
in surplices.”’ 


proverb which says that there is such a thing 
as ‘much prayer but little devotion.’ ” 

“A proverb which I hope will not prove 
true in this instance. I believe all the mem- 
bers of our choir conduct themselves in a 
devout manner.” 

“ Well, sir, for myself I must own that when 
Mr. Wilkins insists on the basses singing what 
he calls the bass, I feel more anxiety than 
devotion. I think more of the notes than the 
words, and more of the tune than the sense.” 

“That is a very wrong state of things,” said 
the clergyman. 

“Tt is,” rejoined Mr. Wiles; “ but it is not 
so bad as thinking of one’s clothes instead of 
one’s prayers.” 

“Mr. Wiles! did you ever know any one 
capable of such a thought ?” 

“{ have known one such person,” said Mr. 
Wiles, sorrowfully; “I was capable of it my- 
self, sir, only last Sunday. You remember 
that you wore, for the first time, an embroi- 
dered stole. Well, sir, many people may have 
thought it looked very bright and ecclesiastical; 
but, to tell you the truth, it was so bright that 
it swam before my eyes the whole of the ser- 
vice, and, instead of thinking of what you were 
saying, I was considering whether the embroi- 
dered stole were an improvement on the plain 
black material, and nearly said ‘amen’ in the 








His being away just now} 


wrong place once or twice, in consequence.” 

“T feel bound to say that I consider what 
you have said extremely puerile,” said Mr. 
Hubbard, with much pomposity. “It is simply 
childish to talk of your thoughts being diverted 
from our beautiful Liturgy by the sight of a 
stole !”’ 

“That’s just what I thought; I felt childish, 
and, I hope you will forgive me when I say 
that I thought you must have felt childish 
too.” Mr. Hubbard paused for a moment, he 
was aghast at the idea. Then he said, “An 
ecclesiastical dress should surely impart an 
ecclesiastical spirit; and I fervently trust that 
I was in a becoming spirit on Sunday. And 
now, Mr, Wiles, I will speak of the business I 
came to discuss with you. You are probably 
aware,” he added, “that the service is, in 


accordance with ancient rules, to be intoned on 


“I do remember, perfectly well, sir,” said| Sunday ?” 


Robert Wiles, gravely. “Though I wish, for 
some things, that I didn’t.” 
“ May I inquire why?” 


“ Because, sir, with the remembrance of the | 
surplices comes the remembrance of an old |a congregation should sing with one heart and 





“In accordance with Scriptural rules?” 
asked Mr. Wiles. 

“ Scriptural, of course, because our Church 
orders it. David’s inspired command was that 
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voice; our Church’s command likewise is that 
we should sing with one voice,-or One ‘totie. 
Therefore we shall do so at St. Stephen’s.” 

Mr. Wiles made no remark. 

After a pause, Mr. Hubbard continued: 
“Where there is a sufficient choir, it is gene- 
rally the custom for the choristers to make the 
responses.” 

“With the help of the congregation,” ob- 
served Mr. Wiles. 

“In such a case the services of a clerk be- 
come unnecessary.” 

“ You mean, sir, that I am no longer required 
at St. Stephen’s?” said Mr. Wiles, slowly. 

“Yes; but it has been decided to offer you 
the same salary if you will consent to become 
one of the lay-clerks of the choir.” 

“You are very good,” said the old man, 
hesitatingly; “I could ill afford to lose the 
£30 a-year I receive from St. Stephen’s.” 

“T am glad you are satisfied,” said Mr. 
Hubbard, in a tone of relief; and then, rising, 
he added: “I will wish you good day, Mr. 
Wiles.” 

“(ood day, sir,” said Mr. Wiles, opening 
the door for his visitor. 

When Mr. Hubbard reached the threshold 
he turned to say, “ You will find your surplice 
with the others, in the vestry, on Sunday. 
Good afternoon.” 

“My surplice!” repeated Roger; “I don’t 
understand Mr. Hubbard. ie 

But the clergyman was gone; and old Wiles 
eould do nothing but ponder over the matter 
by himself. “Am I to wear a surplice? Why 
am I to wear a surplice? What good will 
wearing a surplice do me or any one else? Am 
I right in adopting these new fashions P” 

Poor old Roger asked himself these and 
many more questions, until he had a bad head- 
ache, which got worse and worse. 

When Sunday morning came the old man 
declared himself too ill to go to church. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Wiles, unable to 
restrain her annoyance at her husband’s resolve, 
“you have many a time gone to church with a 
worse headache than this; you know you 
have.” 

“T don’t know anything of the kind,” re- 
turned Mr. Wiles; “nor do you know how 
badly my head aches, or you would not speak 
so.” 

“Perhaps a bandage of vinegar might do 
you good,” suggested his wife, in a conciliatory 
tone. 

“No, my dear; nothing will do me good 
but to be left alone. I want to get a little 
sleep if I can.” 

Mr. Wiles closed his eyes, and his wife, hav- 








“T hope Roger is not going to have an ill- 
ness,” thought Mrs. Wiles; “I can’t imagine 
what is the matter with him.” 

She discovered it, however, a day or two 
afterwards, when Mr. Wiles informed her that 
he had something on his mind. 

“I’m violating my conscience for filthy 
lucre’s sake; that’s what is on my mind, 
Lucy,” he said. 

“T don’t exactly understand in what way 
you are violating your conscience,” returned 
Mrs. Wiles. 

“I'm going to make a complete goose of 
myself by wearing a surplice.” 

“You won’t look worse than the others.” 

“Look worse? No, I daresay not,” retorted 
Mr. Wiles with warmth. ‘‘That’s where it is; 
as the old proverb says, ‘One fool makes 
many.’ ” 

“T think the surplices will look very well,” 
said Mrs. Wiles simply. 

“They would look better off than on, you 
may be assured. I own I don’t like the idea. 
The hymns have hitherto been sung very well 
without the surplices. People should let well 
alone.” 

“You may depend upon it Mr. Hubbard 
knows best.” 

“* Maybe he does; but I know this, that I’m 
never going to put on a surplice, to please 
anybody.” 

“You are not going to offend Mr. Hubbard, 
surely P” asked Mrs. Wiles, in alarm. 
“Lucy,” returned Mr. Wiles gently, “I 
must resign my clerkship. I am not justified 
in keeping it.” 

“ Because of this foolish surplice P” 
“Partly; but also because I feel that in 
accepting the £30 I should be taking payment 
for a service I was not able to perform. I 
cannot sing sufficiently well to be paid for 
singing.” 

“You can sing as well as any of the others,” 
returned Mrs. Wiles, “and surely you have a 
right to be paid for what you do.” 

“My dear, none of the choir are paid; that 
is another reason. It will be looked upon as 
a sort of charity, keeping me in the choir.” 
Mr. Wiles spoke in a saddened voice. 

“Are you going to bring me to beggary— 
me and the boy—poor Kate’s child?” asked 
his wife, angrily. 

“T hope not, Lucy,” replied Roger, gravely. 
“IT don’t think He will let us beg our bread. 
I think T'll go at once to Mr. Hastings and tell 
him that I shall not go to St. Stephen’s church 
again.” 

Mrs. Wiles tried to dissuade him; and at 
length, finding her words to be in vain, helped 


, 





ing drawn down the blinds, left the room. 


him on with his coat, and hoped that Mr. 
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Hastings might have more influence over him, 


and overcome his scruples. On reaching the 
cottage he found Mr, Hastings busy m his 
study. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wiles,” he said genially. 
“T am glad you haye happened to call this 
morning. You ¢an tell me about our choir. 
I suppose they wore surplices last Sunday. I 
have not seen Mr. Hubbard since my return.” 

“T believe they did wear surplices,” returned 
Mr. Wiles, adding, “ Did you leave Sir Hugh 
better ? ” 

“Much better, thank you. We were very 
much alarmed at first; but Dr. Manor gives 
every hope of a gradual improvement. I 
think, just at first my father was as much pros- 
trated through nervousness as anything else.” 

“JT am glad you are able to take such a hope- 
ful view, and I sincerely hope Sir Hugh may 
be restored to his usual health.” 

“ We are all very thankful he is still spared 
tous.” Then Mr. Hastings went back tothe sub- 
ject of the choir, and old Roger explained how 
Mr. Hubbard had offered him a post in that 
choir, in lieu of his clerkship. 

“I am very grateful to Mr. Hubbard for 
having made me the offer,” Roger continued, 
“but I must decline it now and for ever.” 

* You have quite taken me by surprise,” 
said Mr.. Hastings. “Such an idea, as your 
declining to accept your salary as usual never 
entered our minds. You have just as much 
right to it for saymg or rather intoning the 
responses in a surplice in the chancel, as in that 
curious little box under the pulpit.” 

“ Sir,” rejoined Roger, “in the sight of man, 
perhaps I have, but in the sight of God I 
should be receiving wages for bowing down. to 
an idol.” 

“ You use strong language,” said Mr. Hast- 
ings, astonished. 

* Not too strong. I say that in following a 
sensual instead of a spiritual worship one. is 
leaning towards the worst kind of idolatry.” 

“TI am quite sure,” replied the young curate, 
gravely, “neither Mr. Hubbard nor myself 
have the least possible wish to introduce a 
sensual worship instead of a spiritual. We 
try to carry out the forms and ceremonies of 
our church with order and decency, and to 
make the services attractive. An orderly ser- 
vice is more impressive than one managed in | 
the slovenly manner some persons think justi- 
fiable.” 

“T. like order,”’ returned. Mr. Wiles, * but, 
sir, no outward order will bring peace— 
no outward sense of gratification will satisfy 


| the choir, 


fied with the services of St. Stephen's there is 
nothing to be said. I cannot help feeling 
sorry that you have taken up such views. 
Were I not conyinced that you are now under 
a delusion I should be at a loss to account for 
your strange prejudice.” 

“Sir, you must think what you please,” re- 
plied the old man, in a respectful tone, “ but it 
is not only the surplices ; there are many other 
things which, I am sure, would, sooner or later, 
compel me to resign.” 

* What things? 
there is to object. to, 

His visitor hesituted. There had been many 
many slight alterations lately made at St. 
Stephens’ which had caused the old man 
annoyance; but they seemed insignificant when 
pointed out separately. At length he said, 
rather abruptly, “It seems a great waste of 
money to spend so much over all the new- 
fangled things.” 

“Money spent on God’s house and in His 
service is never spent in vain,” returned the 
curate. 

“Sir,” said old Roger, “I can’t see how put- 
ting poor little ragged boys into surplices can 
be spending money in God’s service. The 
outward dress cannot make the heart look 
cleaner; it cannot make our praises more 
acceptable.” 

“Perhaps you would have a clergyman 
preach without his gown, or more correctly, his 
surplice.” 

“No, sir, I don’t say I would, though for 
my own, part I think I could as soon listen to 
him in his usual dress.” 

The clergyman shook his head; “ Your views 
are getting very loose I fear. The Disseniers, 
perhaps, have been getting hold of you. How- 
ever, I shall still hope you will grow wiser, and 
show yourself what I have always regarded 
you—a true Churchman. I shallask Mr. Hub- || 
bard not to look on your resignation as deci- || 
sive just yet.” 

“ Thank you, sir; but I shall never resume || 
my work at St. Stephen’s.”’ 

The old man’s plain and positive way of 
speaking surprised and perplexed Mr. Hast- 
ings. It was strange that any one should he 
willing to give up a sum which formed the 
chief part of his living for a reason so shallow 
as that of not wearing a surplice as member of 
So thought the young clergyman, 
forgetting that it was for reasons that some 
might have called trivial, that our martyrs 
laid down their lives, and that small and appa- 
rently insignificant acts may enshrine import- 





Pray tell me what else 


” 





the soul. At least,” added the old man, “ it | 

does, not satisfy me.” | 
‘Of course, Mr. Wiles, if you are not satis- 
I, 


| different to herself; for she felt great anxievy 
Q. 








ant principles. 
Roger’s wife wondered to see him so calm, so 
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as she thought of the decrease of their income; 
but, with the exception of asking him whether 
he had seen Mr. Hastings, she refrained from 
any further discussion of the sore subject. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE SERVICE IN THE CHANCEL. 


Brrcwam ABpey was the parish church. In the 
chancel of the: old abbey, every Wednesday 
evening service was held. 

The chancel—as the abbey was cruciform in 
shape—was quite distinct from the rest of the 
church, and large enough to contain as many 
persons as were in the habit of attending a 
week-day service. It was capable of being 
lighted, which the nave of the building was not, 
and was, moreover, freer from draughts and 
echo than any other part of the edifice. For 
these reasons the rector held a week-day ser- 
vice in the chancel. It was his custom on 
Wednesday evenings to expound consecutive 
passages of Scripture, drawing practical lessons, 
vomforting the sorrowful, strengthening the 
feeble, declaring the good news of a free salva- 
tion to all. 

Report said that the rector bestowed more 
time in preparing notes for this simple exposi- 
tion than in writing the Sunday morning’s 
sermon, which he preached to a congregation 
filling the nave and side aisles, as well as the 
chancel of the abbey. On Sunday afternoons 
he gave up the pulpit to his curate. This 
curate was earnest, but very young; he was 
fresh from college, and preached with an evi- 
dent sense of his responsibility as a minister of 
Christ, but with the immaturity which was to 
be expected in so young a man. 

On Wednesday evenings the curate never 
preached. The rector made a point of always 
then taking the sermon himself. 

On these occasions the Litany was used 
instead of the Evening Prayer; and the three 
hymns, which were always sung, were chosen 
from the rector’s appendix to the well-known 
hymn-book used at the abbey. It was asserted 
by some members of the congregation that the 
most beautiful hymns which were sung at the 
church were those in the appendix; and they 
would have had the appendix exclusively used. 


Others, however, objected to the hymns in the | 
appendix, on account of the tunes to which the | 


leader of the choir, under the special instruc- 
tions of the rector, usually set them. When 
cne of the rector’s favourite hymns,— 


“ We sing of the realms of the blest, 
That country so bright and so fair, 
And oft are its glories confess’d, 
But what must it be to.be there ?”’ 


2s sung toan adaptation of the swees old Ger- 





man air, “ Du, du, bist mirim Herzen,” they would 
inquire, with a grave look, what merit there 
could be in singing love melodies in church! 
What was the good, they asked, of re- 
peating,— 
‘* There, there, there, there, 
But what must it be to be there?” 


until the heart grew discontented with earth, 
and longed to reach heaven ? 

Why, they wished to know, should long 
hallelujahs be added to hymns set to tunes 
which possessed no more complicated harmony 
than such as a tonic sol-fa class might master 
in a first lesson? Were the good old hymn 
tunes to be entirely lost sight of in the evening 
service ? 

And this query usually led to another sore 
subject—that of the non-use of the organ, by 
no means a tuneful instrument, on these Wed- 
nésday evenings. The rector preferred that 
the choir should sing without its accompani- 
ment, an arrangement which thoroughly dis- 
turbed the minds of some persons. Did the 
rector wish to turn the abbey into a Methodist 
meeting room? Or was he desirous of getting 
up @ “revival’’ P 

Every question but the last was left un- 
answered; but to that the rector replied that if 
by @ revival was meant an awakening out of 
the sleep of sloth and unwatchfulness, in which 
he feared the greater part of his congregation 
passed their time, he should have no objection 
to see a revival every Wednesday, or any other 
day in the week. His hearers were shocked; 
and several never came any more to the chancel 
service. The rector expressed his regret, but 
went on all the same. 

One cold damp Wednesday towards the end 
of October, the chancel was, as usual, open for 
evening service. The bells were ringing out 
their invitation; and such persons as had de- 
termined to accept it, were either making their 
way towards the abbey, or had already taken 
their places. Yet the rector himself had not 
started from his house, which lay at the back 
of the abbey in the direction of the pond on 
which so many persons skated in the winter. 

He was standing at a window overlooking 
the abbey; and, at his side, stood his curate. 

The rector was thoroughly tired out. He 
had stood for hours during the day at the side 
of a deathbed, and felt scarcely able to do the 
work before him that evening. 

“ Allow me to preach for you, if I can in 
this way relieve you,” said Mr. Frean. “I 


ihave by me the sermon I prepared for next 


Sunday afternoon.” 
“The people expect me to take those verses 
this evening,” returned the rector, more to 
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himself than to his companion. “Many will 
be disappointed if I do not explain them ;—no, 
thank you; but if you will kindly read the 
Litany it will be a help. We must be starting 
now.” 

They left the house and soon entered the 
abbey. 

For several previous Wednesday evenings 
the rector had been dwelling on the twelfth 
chapter of the gospel of St. John. 

The verses which he chose for this evening 
were these :—* And there were certain Greeks 
among them that came up to worship at the 
feast: the same came therefore to Philip which 
was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, 
saying, sir, we would see Jesus, Philip cometh 
and telleth Andrew; and again Andrew and 
Philip tell Jesus.” 

The rector was not only tired, he was also 
sorrowful, and his words were full of sympathy. 
They were tinged with grief yet full of com- 
fort—comfort of the truest kind. 

In earnest words, which we should only mar 
in quoting from memory, the rector pleaded 
for his Master; he held Him up in his cha- 
racter of Friend, Mediator, High-priest, Sa- 
viour. In conclusion he expressed his willing- 
ness to converse with any anxious inquirer who 
desired instruction in “ the way of the Lord.” 

There was something so cordial, so winning 
in the tone of the rector’s request, that they 
would make a friend of him, if they wished for 
Christian counsel, that it fell upon those who 
heard it as an idea both novel and pleasant. 

A short prayer and a parting benediction 
ended the service; the people left the church; 
the clerk put out the candles which, in lack of 
gas, lighted the chancel; the curate said good- 
night; and the rector himself, after having 
given some necessary instructions to the clerk, 
left the vestry. 

His step was more elastic than when he 
entered the church. In preaching, his mind 
had become relieved from the anxious strain it 
had endured throughout the day; and he was, 
therefore, less weary in body. He passed 
through the chancel, closely followed by the 
clerk, who carried the only candle still alight, 
and the keys of the church; and was walking 
down the nave when he was arrested by the 
voice of an old man who had sat unobserved in 
the shade of the unused pulpit during the 
service. 

“May I speak to you, sir?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the rector, pausing. 
After a glance at the old man’s face he turned 
to the clerk,—* You may give me the keys 
and leave us, Smith.” Then the clergyman 
led the way to the vestry. “Iam surprised to 
see you here, Mr. Wiles,’’ he said, as he closed 





| with much hesitation. 





the door on our old friend Roger. “Are you 
‘in any trouble?” 


“ Sir,” replied old Roger Wiles, speaking low 
“T would see Jesus.” 


The good minister opened his Bible and 


| read the last of the verses from which he had 


preached, “ ‘ Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: 
and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.”’ We 
also will tell Him. 

And he and the old man knelt side by side. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


Time passed away. Decembercame. Not much 
worthy of record had occurred in the town of 
Bircham during the two preceding months. 

Rachel and Hugh had led a peaceful happy 
life; and the anxiety of Sir Hugh’s illness, 
which had threatened to become a sore trial, 
was lessened day by day, as he regained his 
usual health and strength. 

At the priory, events of more importance 
had taken place. Tom, after some desultory 
reading with his father, and, afterwards, with 
a tutor, had gone up to Oxford, whence he had 
returned for the Christmas vacation. For 
several reasons Tom did not greatly care to 
come home. But these reasons were such as 
Tom wished and intended to keep to himself as 
long as he could. In justice to Tom, however, 
we ought to say that his disinclination to return 
home arose from no want of affection towards 
his mother and sisters and brother. 

During the three months that Willie Hellier 
had been learning Latin under a tutor Mr. 
Hellier had gradually made up his mind to 
send him to school after the Christmas holi- 
days. He was averse to the idea, for he had 
always wished to educate his only son at home 
till he was old enough to fight his own battles 
at a public school; but circumstances caused 
him to think that to keep him at home would 
be worse for the child than to entrust him to 
the care of strangers, and so he one morning 
told Marion. Ifhe expected she would want him 
to keep Willie at home, he was disappointed. 

“Tt is.a very good thing you have at last 
learned to see what is best for the child,” said 
Marion. “I do believe six months more of 








nurse’s petting and spoiling would have ruined | 


him.” 
“ Still, all the good he knows he has learnt 
from nurse,” replied Mr. Hellier. “If it were 


only for nurse I should like him to remain at | 


home a year or two longer.” 
“What does that ambiguous speech mean ?”’ 
Mr. Hellier made no reply. 
“Does it mean,” repeated Marion, “that if 
nurse were here alone, and I were away, you 


j would keep Willic at home?” 
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“ We won’t talk in this strain, Marion,” said 
Mr. Hellier, gently. “ We both agree that 
Willie will be better away from home, so let us 
rest satisfied.” 

“I’m not satisfied; I don’t think it at all 
right of you always to put nurse before me. 
After all, Willie does not owe her half so much 
as he owes me.” 

“She has taken care of him ever since he 
was born.” 

“She has never given up all that I have 
given up for him,” said Marion, in an injured 
tone. 

“ What have you given up, my dear?” asked 
Mr. Hellier. 

“It seems to me I've given up everything,” 
said Marion, with a pout. “I'm sure I was 
very happy at home.” 

“ And are you not happy with me?” 


“YT suppose so—I never said | was not. | 


Have you fixed upon a school for Willie ?” 

“T think it will be best to send him to the 
sea-side. He must not go at once to a public 
school. 
Brighton, if you agree with me in considering 
his a nice school.” 


“T don’t know anything about Mr. Pilcher’s 


school, except that the terms are enormous.” 

“T believe he charges £100 a year for each 
pupil,” rejoined Mr. Hellier. 

* That is surely a great deal fur so young a 
child,” remarked Marion. 

“Ttis; but the child must go toa good school, 
even if we had to make a sacrifice for his doing 


sO. 


“ There are pl hnty oi good schools at lower 


I 
terms,” returned Marion. 

“ L know of no one | can trust as Ll can Mr 
Piicher. 1 can afford, with care, to spend £100 
on the boy; so, as we have decided to send 
Willie to school, will you tell nurse ?” 

“{ would rather not,” returned Marion. 
* Nurse always thinks I have noright to speak 
to her, and I am sure if I tell her that you are 
going to send Willie to school, she will think it 
is my doing.” 

“And she would be right,” thought Mr. Hel- 
lier. But he did not say so. He merely said he 
would speak to nurse, and left the room. 

The old and faithful servant was mutch grieved 
at losing her little charge, but she could not 
help agreeing that it might be best for him to 
go to school. 

While little Willie and his father were occu- 
pied with the thoughts of their coming separa- 
tion, the remaining days of December glided by, 
and the cld year passed into the new. 

Calm and peaceful was that closing night, 


calm and peaceful that opening morning. The 


whole town was at rest as the moon shone down 


la little son, will you come and see him ? 


I thought of writing to Mr. Pilcher, of 


pale and clear, and the tiny stars glimmered 
like watchful sentinels from their lofty heights ; 
as thte people lay sleeping. 

Hugh Hastings, however, was not one of the 
sleepers that night. He had heard the old abbey 
bells sound the death knell of the past year ; 
and had heard them ring amerry welcome to the 
new; he had watched the moon “without haste, 
without rest,” making its way through the 
heavens; the stars shining down upon the 
earth; and he felt the contrast which this peace- 
ful scene presented to his own anxious breast. 
He was standing in his room, and leaning his 
head against the unshuttered window, as the 
golden rays of the risen sun streamed in when 
the door was noiselessly opened, and Dr. Manor 
entered, put out his hands, and took those of 
the curate, as he said, “ She is sate; you have 

ages 

Somewhat later that morning there was a 
hasty ring at the front door. 

“Ts Mr. Hastings at home?” was the hur- 
ried inquiry. 

“Yes,” said Susan, “and he can’t be dis- 
turbed just now. He's been up all night 
There’s been the dearest little baby ——.” 

“Never mind babies just now,” interrupted 
the messenger, curtly. “ Will you go and tell 
your master immediately that Sir Hugh has 


| been taken illagain, and he must come at once?” 


Susan hastened to Mr. Hastings’ room, and 
tapped at the door. When he opened it she said, 
* Please, sir, John has come to say Sir Hugh 
is not quite so well, and would be glad to see 
you.” 

“ Another seizure!” said her master, in 
alarm. 

“ Yes, sir,” whispered Susan. 

Mr. Hastings strode past her to the room 
where the nurse still sat over the fire; “ Is 
Mrs. Hastings awake ?”’ he asked, ina low tone. 

“Yes, sir, she is, sweet lady. And she’s been 
asking for you.” 

Mr. Hastings entered his wife’s room. He 
paused when he had closed the door behind him. 
The sight of his wife’s pale, gentle face resting 
on snowy pillows, with one hand guarding her 
baby, the other held out in eager welcome to 
him, arrested him; for a moment awed him. 

“ Aren’t you glad, Hugh?” Rachel asked. 

“Tam very thankful, my darling.” 

But then he had to tell her how he had been 

ummoned to Elmbury. This he did as quietly 
and cheerfully as he could, and begged her not 
to be anxious. 

* T shall not be anxious, Hugh,” Rachel said ; 
“we thought he was so much worse last time 
than he really was, that it is needless now to 
be alarmed. You will come back and tell me 
how he is as soon as possible ?” 
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“Yes, dearest,” returned Hugh, feeling sure| The sleep which the doctor wished for at 
that his wife spoke more hopefully than she | length fell upon the invalid, and seemed to bring 


felt: 

Mr. Hastings mounted John’s horse and rode 
off to Elmbury, leaving John himself to follow 
on foot. On reaching the Bury he led his horse 
to the back door, and leaving it there, entered 
the house unperceived, except by the dog 
Sancho, who met him in the hall. 

Such an oppressive silence reigned in the 
passages and rooms, that he shrank from even 
speaking to his dumb companion; but, laying 
his hand on his shaggy head by way of greet- 
ing, he went quickly up-stairs to his father’s 
room. 

Mrs. Rayford, who, with Dr. Manor, her hus- 
band, and an attendant, stood near Sir Hugh, 
caught his step on the stair, and went into the 
passage to meet him. 

“T’m thankful you have come, Hugh,” she 
said. 

“Ts he very ill?” Mr. Hastings asked. 

“Very. He has asked for you several times 
—at least, we think so; but his articulation is 
again affected.” 

“T will go to him.” 

“Yes. But, Hugh, let me tell you how glad 
I am—Dr. Manor has told us. It is a new 
year’s gift to you and Rachel.” 

Hugh Hastings looked into his sister’s face; 
her eyes were full of tears; the remembrance 
of a bygone sorrow, keener even than the pain 
of the present thought of death, brought them 
there. Charlotte Rayford had once had a lit- 
tle son, whom death had taken quickly from her. 
Brushing away her tears, Mrs. Rayford spoke 
again :— 

“ Dr. Manor says it is of the greatest conse- 
quence that papa should not be excited.” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Hastings. He 
laid his hand on the door. 

But once more Charlotte spoke. 


“You will find a change in papa,” she said, | 


softly. 

“Tam prepared,” returned Mr. Hastings. 

So he said, but he was not prepared to see 
the change that had passed over him. The 
drooping of the head, the dimness of the eyes, 
the deeply-drawn breath could be none else 
than signs of death. Hugh approached his 
father. The old man took no notice of him till 
he laid his hand in his, and said, “ Father!” 

Then Sir Hugh raised his eyes, and by their 
expression showed that he recognised his 
son. 

“Can you do nothing for my father?” Mr. 
Hastings asked of Dr. Manor. 

“T can do nothing more than I have already 
done,” returned the doctor. “If he could sleep 
all might yet be well.” 








strength as well as repose. Charlotte Rayford 
and her brother sat in his room, watchful and 
noiseless, till Sir Hugh awoke. He looked at 
them with a wandering gaze at first, but pre- 
sently he uttered Hugh’s name. 

Mr. Hastings went up to the bed, and, stoop- 
ing over his father, heard another name pro- 
nounced—Mr. Eden. 

“Do you wish him sent for?” asked Mr. 
Hastings. 

Sir Hugh seemed to indicate “Yes,” and Mr. 
Hastings instantly despatched a messenger to 
Mr. Eden’s office. 

Mr. Eden was unusually busy. But, with 
the unfailing kindness of his nature, he did not 
hesitate to accede to Mr. Hastings’ wish. He 
pushed a bundle of unanswered letters towards 
his old clerk, and, having given him injunctions 
to reply to as many as he could during the day, 
buttoned on his coat, and took his seat in the 
phaeton which had been sent for him. 

Mr. Hastings met Mr. Eden in the hall, and 
led him into the dining-room. 

“My father is very ill,” he said. “He has 
asked for you, wishing, I presume, to make 
some arrangements concerning his property 
But may I ask you to be very careful not to 
let him excite himself more than can be 
helped ?” 

“Certainly,” returned Mr. Eden. 

“Perhaps you will make your interview a 
short as possible? Dr. Manor says this i: 
scarcely the time to allow him to speak of his 


| affairs at all; but I think seeing you will relieve 


his mind.” 

“Dr. Manor was perfectly right 
up to your father ?” 

As soon as Sir Hugh saw Mr. Eden, he mo- 
tioned for every one else to leave the room. 
Mr. Hastings was not pleased at being thus 
excluded. He felt that he had a right to 
hear his father’s last messages and instruc- 
tions. 

After some minutes had passed he opened the 
door, and entered uninvited. Heexpected tohear 
his father speaking, or to see blue papers and red 
tape scattered about; instead, he heard Mr. 
Eden’s voice, in a consolatory tone; he saw a 
Bible, from which Mr. Eden now and then read 
@ promise or a prayer. 

Surprised and annoyed Mr. Hastings sat 
down, intending to listen, as one who had a 
right to hear anything farther which might pass 
between his fatherand Mr. Eden. But Mr. Eden 
had ceased. He caught his own name from his 
father’s lips, and answered to it. “Go to Ra- 
chel,” said the invalid, as clearly as he could 
speak. “Mr. Eden will stay here.” 
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“Father,” said Hugh, “ Rachel has a boy 
your first grandson.” 

“The last!’’ returned the old man; and 
whilst Hugh was trying to interpret the words, 
Sir Hugh said, “ Rachel may want you.” 

“Tf I go home to see her, I shall return here 
to sleep.” 

Sir Hugh took no notice of the words; so 


Mr. Hastings having informed his sister of his | 


plan, rode to Bircham, and, after a satisfactory 
visit to his own home, returned to Elmbury for 
the night. 


CHAPTER XIV.—TRUST AND DISTRUST. 


Mr. Epxn did not leave Elmbury until late in 
the evening. Sir Hugh had begged him to 
come again the next day, which he promised 
to do. 

Mrs. Rayford heard the request and the pro- 
mise with some dissatisfaction, which she ex- 
pressed in the hearing of her brother. 

“T cannot help feeling uneasy,” she said. 
“It seems to me that papa never speaks to Mr. 
Eden on business matters; whenever I hap- 


pen to hear them talking they are always dis- | 


cussing some religious subject.”’ 

“ Has Mr. Eden been here much lately ?”’ 

“Constantly since papa’s first attack; but 
he never seems to me to do any business when 
he comes. I hope we shall find everything is 
going on right.” 

“Of course we shall; Mr. Eden is athorough 
man of business; he is long sighted, as well as 
honest and honourable.” 

“There is such a thing as hypocrisy,” said 
Mrs. Rayford. 

“ Charlotte!” exclaimed Mr. Hastings ; “ you 
have no right to use that expression in connec- 
tion with one of our oldest friends. My father 
told me only a few days ago that he had no- 


thing whatever to arrange concerning his pro- | 


perty. His will, as we know, is most explicit ; 
and his money is safely invested. If he likes 
to have an old friend about him, surely we have 
no right to find fault.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Mrs. Rayford; “and 
I’m sorry to have such uncharitable feelings : 


but I feel no confidence in Mr, Eden, for more | wise purpose, we may be sure,” said Mr. 


reasons than one.” 
“What do you mean?” 


| “Ifhe should be worse you will promise to 
| call us 2” 

Sir Hugh passed a quiet night, free from 
| pain, sleeping at intervals. The next morning 
Dr. Manor proclaimed his pulse to be stronger, 
and gave more hope of his recovery. Under 
| these circumstances Mr. Hastings droye home 
| with Dr, Manor. 

The favourable symptoms which the morning 
| had disclosed in his father’s health lifted a 
| heavy weight from Hugh’s mind, He loved his 
|father with the bountiful affection he poured 
upon all to whom it was due. The good news 
was received with no less gladness by Rachel, 

“ He will see his little grandson,” she said, 
folding her baby more closely in her arms. 
“Tt would have been dreadful for our child not 
to have known your father, Hugh.” 

“T hope the father will live many years yet,” 
said Mr. Hastings. “ Dr. Manor says this seiz- 
ure is not so severe as a second often is.” 

“Will he get quite well again?’ asked 
Rachel. 

“ Dr. Manor says he may;, but, of course, he 
will always have to be careful.” 

A few days after Sir Hugh’s second seizure, 
Mr. Eden went up to London to see his son 
who had not been at Bircham for Christmas, 
Alban was particularly glad to see his father ; 
jhe needed his sympathy and advice; for he 
‘had been through much trial during the last 
two months. A trouble had befallen him 
which appeared to him to blight every pros- 
pect of worldly advancement. 








He had after much training and hard fight- 
j}ing, lost his first case. Few persons, save 
himself, expected he would win it; but he did 
expect it, and therefore felt greatly disap- 
pointed at losing it. In his sober, conscien- 
|tious fashion, he looked to the root of the 
| matter. 

“Tt was through want of faith that I failed,” 
he observed to his father, as the two sat 
|together in Alban’s dingy chambers. “If I 
| had really believed that strength would have 
| been given me to do my duty, I should not have 
felt, so terribly nervous.” 

“Your failure was for some good and 


Eden. 
“To teach me humility, I do not doubt, 





“You know, Hugh, that he is letting Vic- | father. 


My only fear is that it should be 


toria Grenfell fret herself to death about his | meant to teach something which neither of us 


son. That is what I mean. If Mr. Eden were | consent to acknowledge.”’ 


what he professes to be, if he were as good or 


as rich as he seems, he would have acted 


differently. Shall you sit up with papa all 
night ?” Mrs. Rayford asked, changing the sub- 
ject. 

“T shall he down on the sofa in his room.” 


“ What do you mean?” 
“T mean,” said Alban, sadly, “that perhaps 
it was meant to warn me that I have chosen 
| the wrong path in life—that I am not fitted to 
| be a barrister.”’ 





| “If we weve to reckon our fitness by our 
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failings, we should be fit for ‘very little. 
Consider this in the highest light, and apply 
it to everything else. I believe more is done 
by perseverance than by talent.” 

“If I only need perseverance I fancy I shall 
not fail in the end. But I cannot help having 
a certain misgiving that people will not trust 
important matters in the hands of a bungler.’’ 

“Don’t be afraid that this failure will tell 
much against you. Few persons expected you 
would win the case.” 

“ Yet I had such evident truth on my side. 
I think,” Alban continued with a slight smile, 
“that I ought to tell you that I have been 
offered work since. A friend of Mr Brittle, 
Mr. Smith, a solicitor, called a few days ago 
and offered me a brief.” 

“Then you are busy again, now ?” 

“No. I declined the brief.”’ 

“ Why ?”’ asked Mr. Eden in astonishment. 

“ Because I did not think it right to under- 
take it. I thought Mr. Smith was on the 
wrong side. It would have been an unjust 
thing for him to win it.” 

Mr. Eden looked up at his son; then laid 
his hand to his forehead—a common habit of 
his when deep in thought—and after a few 
moments’ silence, said: “I will not ask you 
any particulars of the case. Even if I felt sure 
that Mr. Smith were right, and persuaded you 
against your conscience, you would be doing 
wrong in accepting the brief. Conscience 
guided by prayer, and study of God’s word, 
must decide the matter. I believe that in 
this, as in the least thing done on true prin- 
ciple, you will meet with your reward. I° may 
be able to give you employment in the 
spring.” 

“ When you do, I must explain matters to 
Victoria. Whenever I get work I shall go to 
Mr. Grenfell. I regret now that I did not 
see him before.” 

“There is time, Alban,” returned the old 
man, making an attempt to soothe as well as 
encourage his son. “Iam sure Mr. Grenfell 
will not withold his consent when I can afford 
to settle a certain sum upon you.” 

Alban looked up wearily. It was the old 
story. Wait, wait, always wait; and a sicken- 
ing thought, which never entered his father’s 
mind, came into Alban’s,—that one may pos- 
sibly wait till it is too late. “TI will never,” 
he said, “ go home again till I can claim Vic- 
toria as my wife.” 

Mr. Eden listened and smiled: “ You shall 
abide by your vow, Alban, for surely, the next 
time you come home I shall have so arranged | 
my affairs as to be in a position to help you. | 
I wish for your happiness as much as:+you| 
yourself, my boy.” 





“TI know you do father, and I will trust you.” 

There was perfect confidence between the 
‘father and son; yet love and trust do not 
always bring outward prosperity, though they 
| bring inward peace. 
| Alban Eden was more sorrowful about his 
| failure than he felt he ought to be; for surely 
| it was wrong to grieve at what he regarded as 
|an evident dispensation of Providence. But 
'then this “providential dispensation ’’ was 
|averse to his hopes about Victoria. It took 
| away the hope of being soon in a position to go 
i boldly to Mr. Grenfell and tell him that he 
wanted to marry his daughter. At the same 
time he was kept from quite despairing by his 
unfaltering reliance upon the steadiness of 
Victoria’s regard, and his unshaken confidence 
in his father’s loving desire to make him 
happy- During his visit to London there was 
little time for indulging in useless regret, for 
Mr. Eden spent the greater part of his day in 
the city, either in the office of Messrs. Brittle 
and Saw, or that of other stockbrokers and 
lawyers. He had more business to accomplish 
than Alban had an idea of. When he saw his 
father night after night—sometimes at a very 
late hour—poring over closely-written docu- 
ments, he simply thought it was his father’s 
amusement as much as his business, and 
laughingly told him he had fallen into bad 
habits, and was content to sit by his side and 
scribble away at the literary work he had 
taken up till his father should give the signal 
for retiring to rest. 

Victoria, meanwhile, had heard of Alban’s 
want of success. Her father saw it in the 
Times. “That young man has lost his case, 
I see,” he said. 

And while she was struggling to preserve her 
composure, her father suddenly looked up from 
a letter which seemed to perplex him, and 
addressed his son Tom. “These bills were 
evidently meant to be addressed to you, instead 
of to me. What do they mean, Tom? You 
surely do not owe for all these things. Here 
is a tailor’s bill for two suits, and a bill for— 
for—I can’t read what,—something like ‘ horse 
and groom.’ ” 

Tom looked at the bill. 

“Ts it yours, Tom ?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, truthfully. 

“ And this other, too?” 

“Yes, I meant to pay them.” 

“ When P” inquired Mr. Grenfell hastily. 

“In February,” replied Tom. 

“Do you mean that you are coming into a 
fortune in February? ” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Tom. 

“ We'll seak of this after breakfa st. 
to my study then, Tom.” 
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Tom Grenfell was in debt, as you plainly “ For champagne, I suppose?” asked Mr. 
see. When he first went to college nothing Grentell. 
was farther from his thoughts than the idea of *Ves.” 
edmvoap ing the liberal allowance his father “ For champagne drunk at a so-called cham- 


ehsr tpem—for after all Mr. Grenfell’s warn-  pagne breakfast, to which you thonghtit was your 
ings and protestations, he had fixed upon a duty or your pleasure to invite your friends ?” 
um for his son’s use, far beyond that which ‘om wisely made no reply to this, so his 
many persons of Mr. Grenfell’s means would father continued: “ Have you been out riding 
have thought necessary. But temptation had more than twice ? ” 


come; Tom had gradually been introduced to “T've been out three times altogether. I] 
one man after another, till his acquaintance paid for the other horse,” replied Tom. 
was far larger than it was select; and dread- After a pause, Mr. Grenfell resumed in a 


img to be pomted out as in any way peculiar, more serious tone: “1 will clear you, ‘Tom, 
and not pausing to consider the end of his if you will promise me to keep out of fast 
lable propensities, had learned to consider society as long as you remain at college ?” 























it essential to do as his companions did. Tom looked thankful 
“Do you owe any bills besides these ?” wa * You have acted no worse than | expected,” 
Mr. Grentell’s tir question, with what Tom said Mr. Grentell. “| knew you would have 
afterwards called “a grand inquisitor’s frown.” temptations at tirst-—but remember, now that 
Tom hesitated lt was a hard confession to you have had a lesson I expect you to profit 
make, and for the first moment he resolved not by it, and not to run into debt again. Do you 
) make it. Ch na by tter feeling came, and agree to my condition P id 
| aid, * There one other bill [ owe.” “ Yes, father.” 
‘For what ¥” “Ve ry well This afternoon I shall post a 
\ violent Hush dyed ‘Tom's fair complexion, cheque to each of your creditors, after you 
but no answer was given. have given me your champagne bill.” 
“If L were to promise to clear you this time, ‘om drew it from his pocket-book where it 
would you t ll me all you ow ?”’ had been for more than two months. 
I owe something to a wine merchant,” said “Til try and not get into any scrapes next 
lom, in a hesitating voice. term.” said Tom. 
THE BROKEN IDOL. 
I TREASURED it within 1 Ah me! one chilling autumn day 
ind in rapture Some ruthless hand invaded my retreat, 
Feeling that whilst I And, shivered into pieces, at my feet 
It would be easy with all else to part. My cherished idol the next moment lay ! 
None guessed how rich I was; none knew I did not weep; too deep for tears 
How bright a guest had come with me to dwell ;— Was such unlooked-for, devastating woe ; 
So, in a rough and common-looking shell, But, oh, in one brief hour I seemed to know 
he fair and glistening pearl lies screened from view. I'he concentrated agony of years! 
It was too precious for the light, Bereaved hearts suffer much, but then 
[he common light of earth on it to stream, Their loved ones still exist, are still their own, 
For then it might have vanished as a dream, And Hope flings radiance o’er their pathway lone, 
When the dull morning breaks upon the sight. For severed friends ere long will meet again :— 
Nor could I bear that other eyes, But my life’s treasure never more 
Cold, curions eyes, its beauties should survey, Its vacant place will fill; Time's rushing tide 
And criticise them ; fore day by day , May bring back some lost objects to my side, 
With jealous care I hid my glorious prize. But who Love's broken idol can restore ? 
; P * * - 
I _ banishing its care, As thus I mourn, a voice I hear, 
Ey rfulness to bear Which bids me ‘‘cease from man,” nor place my trust, — 
‘orts, and its strife. My highest hopes—in creatures of the dust, 
‘ . 7 Whose frail inconstancy oft costs us dear. 
From ‘ broken idols’”’ let me turn 
To One whose ever-during love I share ; 
Whose faithfulness no changes can impair, — 
Alas that I His worth so slowly learn! M. H. 
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THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and other subjcets connected with Astronomy, as illustrative of the 
character of the Deity, and of an infinity of other worlds. By Tomas Dick, LL.D., Author of the “ Chris- 
tian Philosopher,” &c. New Edition, printed on toned paper, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 5s. 


CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, the Wonders of the Planetary System Displayed, including all new 
discoveries. This work is intended for general readers, presenting to their view in an attractive manner 
sublime objects of contemplation. By Tuomas Dick, LL.D. New Edition, printed on toned paper, hand- 
somely. bound, with gilt edges, price 5s. 


A BOOK FOR THE CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE. 
OFF LAND’S END, HOMEWARD BOUND; or, Christmas Eve on Board the “Oberon.” Being a 


collection of Stories, grave and gay, pathetic and humorous, related by the Cabin Passengers. Suitable for 
all readers, old and young. Illustrated by Proctor. Imperial 16mo., elegantly bound and gilt, 5s. 
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MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS; being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections 
from the writings of the most celebrated authors. Oompiled and analytically arranged by Hznry SourHaatE. 


Sixteenth Thousand, Square 8vo., printed on toned paper, elegant binding, 12s. 6d.; morocco, £1 1s. 
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As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 


Sancer & Son, Evwarps & Co., NewBery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Ketail, in the 
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